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The Poetical Remains of William Sidney 


a, by the Rev. J. Moultrie, M.A., 


Rector of Rugby J. W. Parlser and Son. 
y read a more melancholy and 


have rarel Myer 
oath memoir than this of poor Sidney 


Walker. 
with admiration of his t 


Edited, with a Memoir of the | 





‘“‘His personal character, his physical defects, 


and even his mental peculiarities were such as to | 


disqualify him in a lamentable degree for encoun- 
tering the ordinary trials and conflicts of a public 
school life ; and however successfully his powers may 
have been developed in the course of his Etonian 
career, it has been doubted whether the unhappi- 
ness which he experienced during its continuance, 
did not produce moral effects, the disadvantages 


| of which more than counterbalanced any intellectual 
or scholastic advancement to which he attained. 
| His defective eyesight, his abstracted habits, the 


By many he is still remembered | 
t alents, by some with | 


affection for his person. From earliest youth 


‘sarable fatality rested both on his phy- | # 
apne y tion at the hands of schoolboys. 


sical and mental frame, by which success in 
life was rendered hopeless. — 

Derwent Coleridge alludes in the memoirs of 
his brother Hartley, when he says, in speak- 
ing of Eton life, “I have known a man of 
the very largest natural capacity whose whole 
moral and intellectual nature had been 
dwarfed and distorted by the treatment which 
he had met with at school. His genius, 
which it was impossible to quench, kept 
smouldering on, till life and it went out to- 
gether.” This is a striking testimony to his 
talents, but a mistake, so far as the mischief 


is ascribed to his treatment at Eton. The 
evil arose from peculiarities in himself, 


It is to him that | 


awkwardness and oddity of his manners, his ex- 
treme slovenliness in dress and person, were pe- 
culiarities, such as are certain to incur ridicule, 
and the last of which provokes inevitable persecu- 
Nor were 
Walker’s moral and social qualities such as to 


| disarm or mitigate the animosity of his assailants. 


On the contrary, they rather tended to aggravate 
it. His humour was sarcastic, his temper stubborn 
and dogged in a high degree. There was nothing 
conciliating in his bearing towards his offending 
school-fellows. Unable to sympathize with their 
ways of thinking, or to make allowance for their 
intellectual or moral inferiority to himself; con- 
scious of powers, which a few only of the more in- 


| telligent among them were competent to recognise, 


which rendered him unfit for a public | 
school, and which made him there, as every- | 


where, unfortunate. Later when at Trinity 


College, Cambridge, a distinguished scholar, | 
then a tutor of the College, foretold of his | 


future career that ‘he would live all his life | 
ble of raising himself above the level of his as- 


a bookseller’s drudge, and at last be run over 
and killed by a hackney coach, while passing 
from one shop to another.” 
was sadder even than the prediction. 


Yet he 


was aman of high intellectual power, refined | 


taste, and literary genius, and from the 
memoir now presented by one of his friends 
and college companions, few readers will fail 
to derive instructive lessons. 


Alas! the event | 


oe 


William Sidney Walker was born at Pem- | 


broke in 1795, being named after Sir William | alten 


Sidney Smith, with whom his father served 
some years asamidshipman. By his mother 


he was connected with the Milner family, of | 


y ee. a 4 2 
Yorkshire, one of whom was Dean Milner the 


remarkably precocious. At eighteen months, 
when other children can scarcely articulate, 
te could repeat many a nursery rhyme, and 
hiaee orld are he read aloud from a 
weg de Pry ~ refore a party of gentle- 
stalies a case survives to attest 
puaey. 8 retentiveness 
nis powers of calculation wer 
The biographer declines rec 
- early attainments lest tl 
aa incredulity. Onee when six 
his fre d, a tailor coming to measure him for 
) a suit, found him in his study reading 
ad pend and was received with the 
enh i Sxenot quite tell what Milton 
we oo on tell me about this line.’ 
and said bet oe his ignorance of learning, 
Clothes. « ppchecey to measure him for his 
“son do oo sorry, was Sidney's reply, 
ould make A gta % nut such books, thev 
“er sent to ‘school “s ith “a ae Ba. 
“aster, where he ra idly : : “ . . on- 
Tknowledga. Afton. y acquired vast stores 
tPorest Hil] pot? Year at another school 
tm hic ll, he was placed at Kt she 
3 ite elevent} nn ) ‘ns i = on, W aon 
Mr. } oultrie Ww) ear. Of his residence here 
tions =. Writes from his own recollec- 


‘cording some of 


ey might be re- | 


ewe 


the | 
of memory and | 
e extraordinary. | 


a : : : | tasks, his 
ecelesiastical historian. His mental powers were | : 


and which even if recognised, would be little 
respected by the coarser spirits, he was at no pains 
whatever to disguise the contempt which he felt 
for his tormentors; and far from endeavouring to 
turn away wrath by meek answers, would retaliate 
ridicule for ridicule, and repay persecution by re- 


lentless sarcasm, not the less offensive to the in- | 


| professed politician, would be tremendously insipid. 
He was plunged in a deep melancholy for a whole 
evening, on hearing of the late armistice; and 
once called me a great wretch, for not believing 
that the English were far better than Greeks, 
Romans, or any nation living or dead. Such is the 
character of my chief companion,” 


At Cambridge his manner of life was much 
after the same fashion. In one letter from 
Trinity, dated 1817, sthe following passage 
exhibits well an intellectual and oritvoal power 
rare in such a sphere :— 

“Lord Byron’s drama of Manfred is just pub- 
lished. It is in his usual style, a large assortment 
of misanthropy and melancholy, a spice of love, 
plenty of diablerie, and, in short, the perfection of 
Byronism, His third canto was Byronism rarefied. 
There is a good deal of nerve in his delineations of 
mental evil; but the writer, who places before our 
eyes a picture of vice, without portraying the 
contrasted beauties and glories of virtue; who 
dwells con amore on the sufferings of man, omit- 
ting to expatiate on the comforts of religion, and 
the happiness of a future life; who endeavours to 
impart an air of dignity to a bad character, when 
in fact all wickedness is in itself contemptible, 
however mingled with a sort of ill-applied fortitude 
—is surely unjustifiable in a moral point of view. 
So much for my critique, which, if you perfectly 





dividual against whom it was directed, because | 


often equally poignant and well applied. But 
while his humour was thus contemptuously sa- 
tirical, he was somewhat inconsistently incapa- 


sailants by a dignified deportment under annoy- 
ance; and whenever bodily pain prompted, or 
protection was at all likely to be obtained by a suf- 
ficiently vigorous exertion of his voice and lungs, 
he never hesitated to make such exertion, without 
regard to time or place, sometimes even flying for 
refuge into the private apartments of the assistant- 
masters theinselves.” 

We can readily imagine what kind of life 
would be led at Eton by this juvenile Ther- 


He distinguished himself, however, by | 


unblameable moral conduct, and by high | 


classical attainments, obtaining many prizes, 
with two scholarships. Besides the school 
rivate studies were incessant. 
ZEschylus were his favourite 


) 
Homer cal 
His original 


authors among the ancients. 


compositions were numerous. While at Eton | 


he planned and composed a large part of an 
Epic poem on Gustavus Vasa, which was 
afterwards published, receiving from public 
opinion little notice, and deserving little 
praise except for the diligence and precocity 
of its author. In minor efforts not intended 
for public view he was more successful :— 


‘‘He wrote satires, after the fashion of the 
Dunciad, on the commotions and quasi-rebellions 
of particular boarding-houses ; prologues to be de- 
livered at Long-Chamber theatricals; pungent 
epigrams on masters or preepostors.” 

Some of his letters written while at school 
are of unusual matter at such an age. Here 
is one extract :— 

‘Eton being properly a small world, has its 
fashions, amusements, parties, politics, &e., like 
the great one; there is a literary debating society, 
and other clubs; and the newspapers are In Inces- 
sant circulation. I have, by contagion and con- 
tact, grown quite a politician ; being intimate with 
a quidnune, of great wit and strong party-spirit, 
who contradicts Johnson's assertion, that a mans 
patriotism is of small influence on his happiness. 
I have known him discourse for nearly two hours 


together on subjects which, to any other than a. 


i 


understand, the better. You are not to suppose, 
however, that I am new to the art: in the last 
Quarterly Review but one, you will find an article 
on Cowper, my first public essay in criticism.” 

But we must pass over the record of his 
college life to notice those points in his his- 
tory and character which are likely to prove 
most instructive to the readers of such a 
memoir. Mr, Moultrie thus describes the 
sad tenour of his course :— 

‘* From the day on which he took his bachelor's 
degree, or at least from that on which he was 
elected a fellow of Trinity, he appears to have had 
no distinct object or occupation in life. Incapable 


| of choosing a profession, or of engaging in any 


regular and systematic course of study, he frittered 
away and exhausted his noble powers, for years 
together, in employments altogether unworthy of 
them ;—in minute verbal criticism for obscure pe- 
riodicals ;—in occasional essays, for the most part 
on trifling subjects;—in burlesque imitations of 
and parodies upon Greek, Latin, and English 
authors. It seemed as if he were seeking, in petty 
and trivial intellectual occupations, diversion and 
relief from the deep heart-searchings and mental 
disquietudes to which he was in secret becoming 
daily more and more a prey.” 

To what are we to ascribe this wreck of his 
intellectual frame, this utter aimlessness and 
waste of his early manhood? Physical de- 
pression had doubtless much to do with it. 
The unnatural precocity of his mind must 
have enfeebled his nervous system and im- 
paired his bodily health. Hints are thrown 
out of his having been crossed in hopeless 
love, and to this, with his general feelings 
towards the fair sex, the chief calamities of 
his state are referred. After he gained his 
college fellowship the thought of life-long 
celibacy became intolerable to him. ‘“ For 
female sympathy, for female attachment, for 
the married life in all its fulness, his yearnings 
were intense and soul-consuming.’ These 
aspirations were never to be realised :— 

‘< Few men were ever less qualified by nature to 
win the love of woman. His diminutive stature, 
—his very perceptible defects of vision,—his awk- 
ward gait,—his uncouth address,—his eccentric 
manners, conveying, to those who knew him not, 
the impression of insanity or idiocy,—his slovenly 
dress,—his neglected person,—presented to the 
female eve a tout ensemble, to overcome the effect 
of which, required an appreciation of moral and 
intellectual excellence rarely found, except in the 
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highest order of female minds. And Walker's in- | 


tellectual gifts were not such as to commend them 
selves easily to female perceptions. Conversation 
he had absolutely none. The slow, diffident, in- 
conclusive working of his mind,—the difficulty 
(arising perhaps from fastidiousness) with which 
his thoughts clothed themselves in articulate lan- 
guage,—the embarrassed, uncomfortable gestures 
by which he relieved and expressed his hesitation, 
disqualified him in a lamentable degree for making 
himself acceptable in female society, and still more 
for offering such attentions as those by which the 
female heart is usually won.” 

Another cause of his being perpetually 
engaged in petty and passing literary em- 
ployments was his incessant pecuniary embar- 
rassment, a circumstance which his friends 
never could understand, of which we give the 
biographer’s account in his own words :— 

‘‘There is some reason to believe that on more 
than one occasion he became the dupe, to a con- 
siderable extent, of artful female swindlers, both 





in London and Cambridge, who took advantage of | 
his simplicity of character, and his unhesitating | 
confidence in the virtues of their sex, to extract | 
from him, either by well-got up stories of distress, | 


or by professions of attachment to his person, sums 
of money, to obtain which he toiled assiduously, 
and the bestowal of which left him impoverished 
and in difficulties. That any such transactions 


From ‘Poetical Remains’ we give one or 
two specimens as being characteristic of the 


author’s mind. 
“SONNET. 


*« T know thee not, sweet Lady, but I know 
(At least they know who say so) that thou art 
Lovely of form, and innocent of heart, 
A creature of meek thoughts, and tears that flow 
From quiet love, and happy smiles, that throw — 
A moonlignt round them. And thou art the bride 
Of one by faith and goodness sanctified, 
High-hearted, gentle, wise, and firm in woe. 
Ah! wherefore such transcendent gifts bestow’d 
On one, so rich already? Why not given 
To one, whose soul more needed such sweet stay ; 
Some hapless wight, like me, at random driven, 
Lonely and sad, along life’s rugged road, 
Without a breeze of love to cheer me on the way 


From an ode to an unamiable lady who 
sang charmingly, here are three stanzas :— 


** Beneath thy magic note 
My heart is as a slave, 
And sinks and rises, like the boat 

P Upon the heaving wave. 


Or, 
‘ 


** Alas! that hollow art 
Such raptures should bestow! 
Alas! that sounds so full of heart 
From heartless lips should flow! 
** For thou art cold and base, 
Thy heart is light and vain: 
I may not look upon thy face, 
While I listen to thy strain !’ 


In the ‘ Hymn to I’reedom’ there are some 


fine passages :— 


cast the slightest shade of suspicion on his moral } 


purity no one who knew him can for a moment 
suppose. The facts are here adverted to, partly 
to account for bis otherwise inexplicable embarrass- 
ments, and partly to illustrate the child-like sim- 
plicity of character which he retained even to the 
end.” 


At length a new crisis came in his life. | 


From conscientious doctrinal scruples he could 
no longer retain his fellowship, and he was 
left without any income. and, besides other 
debts, with bills due t+» Cambridge tradesmen 
to the amount of 300/. His correspondence 
at this period will be read with painful in- 
terest, and among the letters are two from 
Mr. Wilberforee, who with much ability 
and tenderness endeavoured to restore the 
grounds of his faith. By contributions from 
his friends, a sum was raised suflicient to pay 
his debis, but with little over to provide an 
annuity, as was the intention. Through the 
generosity of Mr. Praed, who gave him an 
annuity of 52/7. a year, and the liberality of 
Trinity College, from the funds of which he 
received 20/. a year, he was enabled to sup- 
sort himself, with such additional income as 
be derived from his literary exertions. The 
last sixteen years of his life he spent in ob- 
secure lodgings in London, visiting few friends, 
and suffering much from ill health. Latterly, 
when aid was most needed, he met witha 


kind benefactor in a Mr. Crawshay, one of 


the well-known iron masters of that name, | 


who did much to increase his outward com- 
fort. From the judicious kindness, tender 
sympathy, and pastoral piety of his friend 
Derwent Coleridge, who could well 
‘* minister to a mind diseased,” he reecived 
whatever of mental and spiritual consolation 
he was capable. The account given by Mr. 
Coleridge of his last days is very melancholy. 
He died in 1846, and his body rests in the 
cemetery of Kensal Green. 
** By what, mysterious bane 
Of physical or mental malady 
Disordered, none can tell ; hut a o'erthr wn, 
That genius, learning, wisdom, the rich gift 
Of song, on pone, in these our latter davs, 
Mi re bountifallv lav ished, h ive, 
Recome a shapeless wreck.” 
These lines, from one of his own poems en- 
titled ‘ rhe Dream of Life,’ are fitly quoted 
4 7 . ** . 
by the biographer as brieily telling the story 
ot the life of William Sidney Walker. 


one 


iy h i, 


** Oh Freedom, who can tell thy worth, 
Thou sent of heaven to suffering earth! 
Save him that hath thee in his lot; 

And him who seeks, but finds thee not ? 


‘* Thou art the chain, from heaven suspended, 
By which great Truth to earth descended ; 
Thou art the one selected shrine 
Whereon the fires of Virtue shine. 


** To thee our willing thanks we raise, 
For sacred hearths, for fearless days ; 
The cultured field, the crowded mart, 
Each guardian law, each graceful art. 
** But thy chief seat, thy place of rest, 
Is in man’s deep-recessed breast : 
Thy chosen task, to call to light 
Its unseen loveliness and might.” 
Although most of the poems are of a me- 
lancholy cast, now and then some strains of 
merrier mood are heard, as in the lines to a 
young lady whom he met in the Cambridge 
coach,of which here are the last four stanzas :— 
** We talk’d and we travell’d—six hours by the chime, 
We travell'd and talk’d, but we knew not the time: 
For our thoughts were in tune with the gay sunny weather, 
And the wheels and the argument joge’d on toyether, 
We talk'’d and we travell’\d—our talk to rehearse 
(The damsel’s at least) it would puzzle my verse; 


’ 


For the heart and the soul would be wanting, that shed 
A light, like spring sunshine, on all that she said! 
Farewell, merry maiden! but often, I ween, 
In the short leisure moments of life’s busy scene, 
_— the thonghts are at doze between sleeping and 
Ww iy, 
sl te Geert plays with fantasies of its own making; 
fo my world-weary spirit the thought of those hours 
Shall rise, hke the fragrance of far-distant flowers; 
And [il think of the smile, and the voice, and the eve, 
Of her whom I met in the Cambridgeshire fly.” ; 
The lady’s name it seems was Eliza Rivers, 
to which happy allusion is made in the Vir- 
gilian motto of the piece— 
““Nympha, decus flaviorum, animo gratissima nostro!” 

We suspect that the story is a poetical one, 
so far as it refers to the conversational liveli- 
ness; for, in a letter to his mother of another | 
date, he describes his journeying to Cambridge 
with a young and pretty damsel, with whom 
he ** nevertheless scarcely exchanged a word 
all the way,” ascribing the silent dulness to 
‘his unconquerable bashfulness.” 

The specimens which we have selected give | 
fair idea of Sidney Walker's poetical remains. 
We azree with the editor in thinking that, 
though the fruit of no common mind, they 
rather indicate what their author might have 
become than afford ground for much actual 
praise. Mr. Moultrie informs us that other 
and more elaborate memorials of Mr. Walker's 
genius remain, which cannot fail to place him 
in a distinguished rank among the philolo- 


. 


| Margaret’s. 





| will among his numerous collateral r% 


importance, such as the getting up 0! 
-chureh, and the preservation of part 
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7 . e ee 
gical writers of his country. His notes , 
Shakspeare, which are very voluminous, ne 
in the hands of Mr. W. N. Lettsom the ty “i 
lator of the ‘ Niebelungen-lied,’ who toy i. 
dertaken the laborious task of editing don. 
Other masses of miscellaneous matter are 
also said to deserve publication. Meanwhile 
although as a poet no high place can 8 
claimed for Sidney Walker, this ably-written 
and interesting Memoir presents’ him to 
our view as a man of high intellect and varied 
accomplishment. His life, like that of many 
other men of genius, was one of calamity and 
disappointment, the record of which will be 
read with interest, and by some, let us 
not without instruction. 





hope, 








The Literary Remains of John Stockdale 
Hardy, F.S.A., sometime Registrar of the 
Archdeaconry Courts of Leicester. Edited 
by John Gough Nichols, I'.S.A. Nichols 
and Son. 

To the greater part of this volume no reviewer 

could do justice, save Carlyle’s venerable 

friend, Dr. Dryasdust. What could one hope 
for in the life or pursuits of the registrar of 

a provincial ecclesiastical court’ The very 

first sentence of the introductory memoir 

gives the idea of monotonous dulness, in the 
announcement that ‘the oflice of Registrar 
of the Archdeaconry Courts of Leicester had 
descended three times from uncle to nephew,” 
followed by a record of genealogy and of sue- 
cession, from James Stockda'e, who was 
junior proctor in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, down to Jolin Stockdale 

Hardy. who rose through various official steps 

to the registrarship in the year 1826. Other 

comfortable offices Mr. Hardy seems to have 
filled at the same time, such as deputy- 
registrar of the Commissary of the Bishop ot 

Lincoln, and of the court of the Peculiar ot 

Evington, and of the Prebendal court of St 

In 1835 Mr. Hardy ‘ expresses 

his thankfulness,” in a religious diary, we 

presume, for his professional success :— 

“T never dreamed of any office beyond the 
deputy-registrarship, and never expected that, 
except as to one of the courts. What have I been 
allowed to become? Registrar of one court, deput) 
registrar of another, and sole unmolested proctor 
of both, thus enabling me, before all the offices are 
swept away, to save a fortune, and retire mom 
active life if I choose.” 

After so candid an avowal, we are not 
surprised to read that the pluralist should 
have “left a considerable amount of real and 
personal property, which he csp, 
He lived a life of peaceful ‘respectability, 


occasionally taking part in the events of ya 
<4 ane 


of an 
ancient gateway, till on the 19th July, [sv 
“in his residence, where he had this venera>" 
relic (the gateway) immediately in at 
he breathed his last.” In hus = od 
bequeathed all his literary memorancs - 
Mr. Nichols, with discretion to publish ‘te 
manuscripts might seem worthy, on 
collect them, with various pamphiels ' 
scattered papers, in a volume, which Be 
appears. a 
Whe greater part of the ‘ Literary a 
have been already published, and the er 
eall for no special notice. There eer es 
essays relative to ecclesiastical law, an‘ “oe 
double that number of * essays os ie Bae 
on political questions, such as Catone 
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arene Slavery. and the Poor Laws. The | 
Pe ary and miscellaneous essays,’ chiefly 
fect) from the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ | 
si afford more amusemcnt to the general 
sad In a controversy about the author- 
ren , ‘The Beggar's Petition,’ which some 
chip 0 - Webster, of Chelsea, Mr. 


. d to a Dr. d 
on maintained the claims of the Rev. 


Thomas Moss. Some of the papers on the 
antiquities of Leicester are not without histo- 
rical value for archeological readers. The 
rolume closes with a selection of metrical 
ieees, Which give, however, no very favour- 
able idea of the author's poetical gifts. 

Of ‘Lines on the Death of H.R.H. the 
Duke of York,’ here are the three closing 
stanzas :— | 

“ Bright star of Brunswick's royal line, 
Firm champicn of a people's rights, 


Long shall thy bright exemplar shine ; 
From Scotia’s isles to Dover's heights ! 
« [Jjustrious Prince ! enjoy repose! 
Thy mantle is o’er Albion spread, 
For as thy lofty spirit rose, 
And left the chambers of the dead, 


“ Down on the land it lov’d so true 
A glance of stedfast hope it shot— 
A glance which roval Frederic knew 
Would never, never be forgot !” 

Mr. Nichols protects himself from severe 
criticism by printing a part of Mr. Hardy’s 
will, by which it appears that his duties as 
editor were bequeathed to him, and the 
expenses of the volume provided for. 





Life of the Rev. William WHirby, .M.A., 
F.R.S, Rector of Barhain, ry ee By 
John Freeman, M.A., Rector of Ashwicken, 
Norfolk. Longman and Co. 

(Second Notice.) 

Tue long and cordial friendship between 

William Kirby and William Spence, to whose 

joint labours we are mainly indebted for the 

present improved mode of popular teaching 
ia natural history, is recorded by the latter 
in a special chapter, and forms a notable 
episode in the lives of both entomologists. 
Their acquaintance began, as those of natu- 
ralists often do, with the interchange of 
desiderated species, and opinions of their cha- 
racteristics. Mr. Spence was walking one 
day on the banks of the Humber, with his 
frend Mr. Rodwell of Hull, a friend also of 

Mr. Kirby, when an opportunity was pro- 

a to him of sending some insects to 
arham. Promptly accepting it, he ac- 

companied his specimens with a long letter 

of entomological comment upon them, refer- 
we with numerical precision to each insect. 
= ged responded to this in a letter of 
qual length, equally precise in its details, 
complimenting the young naturalist on his 

Senasin and judgment in the determina- 
on of species, and concluding with an invita- 

won to come and help himself from his 

cabinet :— 

a —, T accepted Mr. Kirby’s pressing 
es i a ee 
Barham, ive ka Bs e ightful days with him at 
niente “Sab le Mag of these were devoted to a 
wpecies by ene, oe y aaeneng of his Coleoptera, 
of knowle species, anc I need not say what a fund 
panied ee derived from this Inspection, accom- 
mY colle. _— comments, nor what a large accession 
tribes en, Teceived from his very liberal con- 
a nution of his duplicates. Three or four days 
cre £iven to an entomologi l excursi ; hi 
&§, to visit the shores of th ae : gar qn - ot 
many insects new to me.” 1e Orwell, where I founc 





over “ cat nee which ensued, ranging 
othe a fo forty years, consists of nearly 
bousand letters. * Those of my own,” 


s 
has furnished me are between four and five | 
hundred in number, and those 


ays Mr. Spence, “‘ with which Mr. Freeman | 


from Mr. | 
Kirby, which I have preserved with as much | 


“Our entomological letters, in those days of | 


dear postage, were mostly written on sheets of 
large folio paper, so closely, that each would equal | 
a printed sheet of sixteen pages of ordinary type. | 
These 


we called our ‘ first-rates,’ or sometimes 


‘seventy-fours,’ the few on ordinary-sized pape 


being ‘frigates ;’ but one I find from Mr. Kirby, | 
which he calls the ‘ Royal Harry,’ written on a 
sheet nearly the size of a ‘Times’ Supplement, and 
closely filled on three payes, and which he begins 
and concludes thus :—-‘ Barham, March 


0° 
+s 


1816. 
My Dear Friend,—This doubtless will be the 


greatest rarity in the epistolary way that you ever 


received. I hope it will long be kept among your 
KeutndAta and be shown, not as a black, but as a 
black and white swan, which, since the discovery 


of the former in N.S.W., must be held as the true , 


” 


rara avis.’ 


“One of mine,” says Mr. Spence, in an- 


other place, ‘accompanying 214 insects with 


remarks on them, filled sixteen ordinary folio 
pages, and received an answer filling nearly 
as many: — 

‘And now, my dear Sir,” concludes Mr. Kirby, 
“JT think you will be almost inclined to say, well 
here’s a Rowland for my Oliver. I fear you will 
not get through my dissertations with so little 
tedium as I did yours.” 

To show the pleasant tenour of these letters 
we must find room for one or two extracts. 
the least free of technicalities :— 

‘*T was gratified to find your tour was so pleasant 
and successful. Mine, unfortunately, terminated 
differently, and my entomological captures (of con- 
sequence) did not reach a Greek plural, being in 
number only f7ro--one specimen of Tenchrio cada 
verinus, Fabr., where Sheppard used to find it in 
tolerable plenty; and a new Carabus, connecting 
catenulatus of Marsham with violaceus of ditto. 

* + *% % 

‘© Now for my misfortunes. The first day of my 
travels proved exceedingly hot. I had at my back, 
under my coat, a pad called an ‘ Independent,’ 
which was suspended from my shoulders and 
buttoned close to the small of my back. I found 
this friend, for a new acquaintance, much too warm 
in his attachment; he carried for me a double 
change of linen. I had, besides, ten pockets, dis- | 
posed here and there about me, in which I carried, | 
to little purpose as you find, all the needfuls for a 
Heros Entomologicus who would have a successful 


campaign. ¥ ' 
‘“No, 2 represents the head and thorax of an 


O.rytelus, related to O. morsitans and cornutus, but 
with four long horns upon the head, the two 
anterior arising from the base of the maxilla and 
protruded before the head. It is, I think, a more 
curious insect than even fricornis, of which, by the 
by, I have also at last got a specimen ; I took it one | 
morning upon Mrs. Kirby’s chemisette, as the 
ladies denominate their neck-handkerchiefs, as she | 
was walking before breakfast in Dr. Sutton’s garden. | 
In vain I laid traps of white linen for it; I could | 
not meet with a second, although I also placed the 
same attraction in the same place. : 
“A remarkable event befel me last week. I 
had been much afflicted in the course of the week 
by the ear-ache (a disorder which, if you never 
knew, I hope you never will, and which, by the 
by, must apologise for auy mistakes you may find 
with respect to your insects). Mrs. Kirby went 
to our party [a weekly evening one}, when the 
mail-coach horn blew, and the coach stopped; my 
servant went to the gate. . 
gentleman got out, met the servant, Jeft not his 
name but his compliments, and he would call the 


appeared. We were all puzzled who it should be ; 








In the interim, a | 


following day: then again mounted and dis- | 


and I thought it must be Joseph Hooker (who is | 
coming to-night), obliged by some circumstance to | 


ante-date his visit. I sent my man in the morning, 
thinking it possible the gentleman might have 
stopped at Claydon, to request his company at 
breakfast. When he came, instead of Hooker, I 


care as he had mine, are nearly as many:”— | “6 the countenance of a perfoct stranger, who 


said his name was Peck; that he was an American, 
and had been at Norwich with Dr. Smith, but that 
he had brought n@ letter of introduction, and that 
he came on purpose to see me.” 

This was Professor Peck of the United 
States, who died in 1822. Mr. Kirby, with 
masonic acumen, soon detecting in him a love 
and knowledge of natural history, opened to 
view his treasures. The residence of Sir 
J. EE. Smith at Norwich, with the cabinets of 
Linnwus, attracied visitors from all parts, 


and tended greatly, along with the influence 


of Mr. kirby, to foster the study of ento- 
mology in that locality. About this time 
there were not fewer than twelve to fourteen 
noted collectors of insects in Norfolk, among 
Whom there was a constant interchange of 
Visits, with excursions to different parts of 
the county. ‘The expected visitor mentioned 
in the above letter, Joseph Hooker, was the 
elder and only brother of the present Sir 
William Hooker, Director of the Royal Gar- 
dens of Kew. He died tn 1814. The brothers 
Hooker, resident in Norwich, were both 
ardent collectors of inseets, and their cabinets 
were ultimately transferred to the British 
Museum. It is curious that the taste ot Sir 
William, in being diverted to plants, should 
have taken a direction exactly the reverse of 
that of Mr. Kirby, but so it was, and the 
country has benefited largely by the change. 
In the summer of 1809, Sir William Hooker 
visited Barham for the sake of collecting i» 
situ a plant lately discovered by Mr. Kirby. 
Mr. Spence, who happened to be there, took 
part in the excursion, and relates the following 
anusing adventure :— 

“Mr. (now Sir W. J.) Hooker was at that time 
staying at Barham, and being desirous to have pointed 
out to him, and to eather with his own hands, a rare 
species of Varehantia? from its habitat, first dis- 
covered by Mr. Kirby, near Nayland, some miles 
distant, it was agreed we three should walk thither, 
entomologising by the way, and after dinner pro- 
ceed to the hedgebank where it grew. Entering 
the head inn yard on foot, with dusty shoes, and 
without other baggage than our insect-pets in our 
hands, we met with but a cool reception, which, 
however, visibly warmed as soon as we had desired 
to be shown into the best dining room, and had 
ordered a good dinuer and wine. We intended to 
walk back in the evening, but as the bank where 
the Murchantia? grew was amile or two out of the 
direct road, and it came on rain, we erdered out a 
post-chaise, merely saying we wanted to drive a 
short way on a road which Mr. Kirby indicated to 
the postilion. 

‘* When we arrived at the gate of the field where 


| the bank was, the rain had become very heavy 
| so, calling to the postilion to stop and open the 
| door, we scampered out of the chaise, all laughing, 


and hastily tellaig him to wait there, without other 


explanation we climbed over the gate, and not to 
ibe long in the rain, set off running as fast as we 


could along the field-side of the hedge, to the bank 

we were looking for. We saw amazement in the 

face of our postilion at what possible motive could 

have made three guests of his master clamber pell- 

mell over a gate into a field that led nowhere, in 

the midst of a heavy shower of rain, and then run 

away as if pursued; and it was the expression 
in his countenance which caused our mirth, which 
was increased to peals of merriment when we saw 
that instead of waiting for us at the gate, as we 
had directed, he mounted his horses with all speed, 
and pushed on in a gallop along the road on the 
other side of the hedge, evidently to circumvent 
our nefarious plans (as be conceived) of bilking his 
master both of our dinners and the chaise-hire, 
! 
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When the cessation of our uncontrollable mirth 

had allowed us to gather specimens of our plant, 

vt through the hedge whereabouts we 
e 


stopped, 


when he saw us run back, he obeyed our orders to | 


return to the gate,—where we got into the chaise, 
still in a roar of laughter at the whole affair, and 
at his awkward attempt to explain away his not 
having waited for us there, as we had directed, 
and evident high satisfaction at bringing back in 
triumph to our inn the three cheats whose intended 
plans he had so cleverly frustrated, as he no doubt 
told his master; to whom, being too much amused 
with the adventure, we did not make any expla- 
nation, but left it to form one of the traditions of 
the inn.” 

This plant, which Mr. Spence here calls 
Marchantia, with a note of doubt, was the 
then very rare and little known Targionia 
hypophy la. Sir William Hooker soon after- 
wards undertook a voyage of botanical dis- 
covery to Iceland, but was unfortunate in the 
result. The following extract from a letter 
addressed to Mr. Kirby, on his return, affords 
an example of resignation parallel to that re- 
corded of Sir Isaac Newton:— 


** Jan. 14, 1810. 
‘My dear Sir,—. . . . I need scarcely tell you 
of what you must have already heard—the loss of 
nearly the whole of my Icelandic collection, by the 
circumstance of our ship having been set on fire: 
thus in one hour were the fruits of four months’ 
labour and fatigue in a most inhospitable climate 
for ever lost. One small trunk, containing an Ice- 
land dress, which was saved by the steward of the 
vessel at the risk of his life, and a small portion of 
my journal, are the only things which came to 
England with me. . . . .—Believe me, ever, my 
dear sir, most faithfully yours, 

‘““W. J. Hooker.” 


The first idea of a partnership work on 
British entomology occurs in a fetter from 
Mr. Kirby to Mr. Spence, under date Oc- 
tober, 1808:— 


‘*Marsham’s ‘Entomologia Britannica,’ I fear 
will never go on. <A general English work on 
British Entomology Iam sure would sell. Mar- 
sham could never have time to doit. You and] 
in partnership might very well, if it could be with- 
out hurting his feelings, and an English work pro- 
perly would not interfere with his Latin one: let 
foreigners afterwards, if they liked, translate it. 
As your time is not taken up by secular business, 
you could occasionally come here for a few weeks, 
each having specified genera, and looking over each 
other's descriptions. I think we rer, show fo- 
reigners we are not so backward in this science as 
they imagine us to be.” 

Mr. Spence was not slow to re 
proposal, for he had conceive 
scheme :— 

‘* Your hint relative to a co-partnership English 
‘Entomologia Britannica’ pleases me much, for, 
would you think it, the very same idea some time 
ago glanced across my mind. I have nothing more 
at heart than being able to contribute to the 
advance of our science in this country, and in 
thinking on an Zaglish description of our insects, 
the only mode of effecting this, the thought has 
struck me, ‘could not my friend Kirby and I 
manage such a work !’” 

In the spring of 1815, after nearly seven 
years of earnest thought and labour, the first 
volume of the celebrated ‘Introduction to 
Entomology’ appeared. Three more volumes 
followed at intervals of two and eight years, 
and by 1828 they had passed through five 
editions. They had also been translated by 
Professor Oken into German. 

In 1822 an attempt was made to form an 
Entomological Society in London, and Mr. 
Kirby was solicited to give it his support. 
With the caution that Sevecteciond his pro- 
ceedings, and restrained him from precipi- 


pone to the 
a similar 


also halted to watch our motions, and | 


[July 24 
! 
tood me in some 
legy, of which | 
» grub, or butterfly 
0 I know of an en. 


| tate action, he suggested that it would be 
better to form committees in the Linnean 
| Society for the separate branches of > wee 
club was, however, formed for zoology, which 
led in due time to the establishment of our 
Zoological Society and Gardens. In 1833, 
the entomologists of London succeeded in 
establishing a Society of their own. Mr. 
| Kirby hesitated to patronise it at first, but | 
on being assured that it would not affect | 
the interests of the Linnean, he consented to 
become its President. His generosity in sup- 
port of an Entomological Society was now of 
the most substantial kind. Feeling himself Wess te Gs 
getting into years, he presented to it his} — -nough 2 have frankly avowed enough of 
cabinet of insects, which was of inestimable } MY JSnoTance on thy favourite science to cut me 
ASE = é off from all hope of being elected Laureate to the 
value, containing, as it did, the types and Eatomologienl Society, still I as é 
. : . . ical + ty, sti am sufficiently a 
exposed structures with which the donor had } cordial lover of nature as a owt, 06: Sd. Ihenete 
worked to bring entomological science to 1t8 | sympathy with thy pursuits. It is impossible ] 
present comparative state of perfection :— should think, for any one to have followed them 
‘The cabinet presented to the Society had been with the zeal and industry thou hast devoted to 
in the process of formation for more than forty- thy favourite science, without increasing his benevo- 
eight years; it had been enriched by contributions | lence as a man, and his piety as a Christian; and 
from Gyllenhal, Latreille, Peck, Marsbam, Mac | these are qualities which the most unentomological 
Leay, Harris, Guilding, Vigors, Dale, Curtis, | of poets is bound to admire and love. 
Stephens, and a host of other friends, most of | ‘With every assurance of Sincere respect and 
whom are referred to in letters already given. | best_ wishes, and every needful apology for the 
Many insects had been bought at sales, and of | freedom of this application, believe me, thine 
dealers in such commodities, for sums which would | truly, ‘BERNARD Barron.” 
astonish collectors of the present day: represented, | The last event of note in the ‘ Life’ of the 
therefore, even in this way, it was valuable. But | veteran entomologist, was the production of 
this is not the basis upon which we must attempt one of the Bridgewater Treatises. The Duke 
to estimate the price that was placed upon Mr. | of Bridgewater, as most of our readers know, 


Kirby’s collection when it reached its destination ; Joy by his will the sum of 8000/. for the pub- 
it was regarded chiefly from the connexion which Jioatisn of eight essays on the Being and 


it had with its donor—a memento than which it | ‘ ‘ . co ee ee 
would have been difficult to have found one more | 2'tributes of God, as illustrated by his works. 


striking or more appropriate, surpassing any sum The one On. the Habits and 5 of 
that could have been offered, any portrait that | Animals’ remained to be done, and where so 
could have been delineated, any book that could | fit a mind, so devout a spirit, for the task, as 
have been written.” in William Kirby! The Bishop of London 
There are many other interesting events in | wrote to him with the proposal:— 
the ‘ Life of Wilham Kirby’ that we should! ‘This letter,” says Mr. Kirby, writing to his 
like to dwell upon if space permitted, such as | friend Sutton, ‘‘put me, as you may suppose, In a 
his visits to the Rhine, and to the meeting of | great flurry and excitement of the nerves. z 
| the British Association at Cambridge, under | length I have determined to — poy 
| the presidency of Professor Sedgwick, but for | office. | What principally countervaile’ my ir 
| these we must refer the reader to the volume | !¢st 1 should fall short a ere jectined 
itself. There are also many interesting letters idea that I should oy gs) ae the a 
which we had marked for extract, from Fabri- ene See oe oe a ae 
: + 4 of the sanctuary. So the die is cast. 1ave 
cius, Latreille, Sir Joseph Banks, Vigors, | written my answer, and it goes to-night.” 
Horsfield, Guilding, Sir John Franklin, and We have only space for a portion of it:=— 
from Dr. Barclay, the eminent anatomist of Satan: Be ¥ 


zOr . “’ Nothi ‘ainly, w be more gratifying 
Edinburgh, who, we may here mention by | ,, Wasp ie hen Merle such as they ae, 
the way, was an intimate friend of Dr. in the great cause of religion, especially in times 
Thomson, the father of chemical science, just | }ike the present ; the course of my studies having 
deceased. The two extra-academical lec- | peen a good deal directed to natural history, espe- 
turers were deeply interested in each other's ! cially to a department of it most fertile in proof of 


pursuits, and their mutual regard was such | the power, wisdom, and goodness of God, as mani- 


clerkly calculations might have s 
stead: but ona subject of entomc 
know not whether it be a worm. o 
I am totally in the dark; nor d 
tomologist but thyself within twenty miles. Pray 
is it in thy power to assist me to gratify my fr = 
and, through him, his friend? If it be ie ae 
racter for kindness and courtesy assure me m 7 mA 
will not be preferred in vain, ~ 5 dina 

“T had at first thought of drawing up, in form: 
pauperis! a poetical petition for this in a 
the intractability of its name for m 
deterred me: it may be very rare 
tiful, but its appellative is not very tuneful or 
rhymable. Who could put, or think of putting 
Martlesham Heath into verse by name? a 


history, and the scheme was abandoned. 


sect ; but 
etrical purposes 
and very beau. 








i 
| 
| 
| 





i i } : e 4 ‘ = . b ere: 
that they agreed to dedicate their respective | fested in the habits and instincts of insects. Ther 
works to each other, and it was done accord- | fore, though I cannot hope 
ingly. W e had nearly omitted to mention, ‘ Feet to the — os pe cron) ene . 

’ ‘ mav assert eterna idence, 
too, Bernard Barton, the Quaker poet, of | ; al to the subject, and 


| and produce an essay equ 
| fully corresponding to your I 
tions; yet, if sufficient time 


; aso sistance, I mignt 
‘‘Esteemed Friend,—I have received a letter | Bumbly trust, with the divine peered pple 
be able to embody and concentrate ¢ 


from a literary friend at Nottingham, begging to strikingly de 
know if I could procure for ine eutctnaloricai | facts and observations that pe a His 
friend of his a specimen or two of the rare insect _ monstrate the being of — "he ermitted to 
Cicindela sylvatica, which is to be found, he says, | adorable attributes. rend ints coaneel with 
on Martlesham Heath, in the spring and summer | observe, that there are many Ethel habits a 

months. Ofcourse such an object of research is | the animal economy spaced 


whom the following letter is admirably cha- 


me prdship’s expect™ 
racteristic:— 


is allowed me, l 
se Woodbridge, 6-27, 1829. . 








: hse jstribution, 
2 i Poe reogTa yhical dist : 
quite out of my way; and were I even to go to | 'mstincts, euch as their goog rtain ends, affini- 


Martlesham Heath to seek it, I should be totally at | Felative numbers, adaptation to Gl it ate 
a loss whether it flew in air, crept on the ground, | ties, analogies, &e.,—a ta: of an Almighty and 
or had its habitation under it. Had he asked of | design and preconceived plan 


me what song the Syrens sang, as a poet, I might, | $004 Creator ! observed, had no¥ 


with Sir Thomas Brown, have hazarded a wide| Mr..Kirby, it may be strength, it # 
solution ; or had his inquiries had reference to the | Teached the age wherein our ‘and sorro¥- 
result of withdrawing one-pound notes, and the recorded, then is but labour The wart 








quantity of specie necessary to replace them, my | Yet he was not dismayed. 
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of the Psalmist was uttered under a con- 


pre te of desolateness to which he was a 
stranger. His energies were strong, his 


- g were intact, and the good work was 
= slished with unenfeebled power. May 
a ve and lasting monument of 


impressi . 
it be an imp the prolonged maturity 


God’s love to man 1n 


the author's mind. cing. 
at? Freeman has made a judicious use of 


his materials, but his comments are not with- 
oat oveasional dulness. For example, at the 
cose of a day's entomological excursion in 
arly life, Mr. Kirby writes with light- 
hearted humour: — 

“And now vale journalising, for I begin to 
sawn most hideously. As we retire I whip up the 
‘andle, and leave my friend to follow in the dark, 
and then he vows I monopolize all the nightcaps— 
riz, two of my own and two belonging to the 
house.” 

Whereupon the biographer, with prosaic 
solemnity, remarks: — 

“The playful allusion to the nightcaps would 
lead one to suppose that there wasa certain degree 
of absence of mind in Mr. Kirby’s constitution, 
which, indeed, was the case, though not to such an 
extent as to make him eccentric, or in any way 
generally remarkable.” 


And there are some other comments which 
are equally liable to provoke a smile. We 
should be glad to know what authority Mr. 
Freeman has for stating that Mr. Kirby was 
excluded from the Chair of Botany of Cam- 
bridge, “ because certain political views were 
deemed essential qualifications.” It is true 
that Mr. Kirby took his degree of Master of 
Arts in 1815, that he might be qualified for 
the professorship, but it was not vacant for 
some years after, and then Mr. Kirby at once 
wrote to Mr. Henslow, who was looking 
forward to the appointment, telling him 


that his advanced age, to say nothing of 
| they are, and “‘ very American in their ideas.” | 
Rather hard, this, upon the “Badians. Pre- | 


his entomological pursuits, rendered _ his 
presenting himself out of the question. There 
were several candidates in the field, but all 
retired in favour of Professor Henslow. Mr. 
Freeman's writing is wanting in spirit and in 
iterary power. We should like to have 
known something more of the man, Kirby, 
than what is left to us to gather from his 
etters and journals,—some fuller analysis of 
his mind, character, person, and habits, with 
reflections on the bearings of his pursuits and 
inendships, and their influence on the pro- 
gress of scientific learning. Mr. Freeman is 
mxious to show that Mr. Kirby was not 
unmindfal of theological subjects, and speaks 
phe or three places of material that he had 
foes for the press. A small volume of 
bin age Our Lord’s T emptation,’ 
1829 appease : spa Longman and Co. in 
a ai oes y a, Be ~ the only work 
that found ne under the head of theology 
bipt a diary 4 pe into print. Mr. Kirby 
an ae we, sud, as we said before, 
theta he gan = never employed 
own letters to che *. ty to W joie 
WS bdliteneed te toael We have one before 
with trembling nen selves, written by him 
ber, 1848 whe, ee ness as lately as Decem- 
Wo hare eh A ¥ in his 89th year. 
man with MSiehe ; : e ‘ Life’ of this worthy 
1 shtiul interest. 


de ili 
ted form, and meek and smiling coun- 


kaa live vividly in our memory; and the 
letea ; long and peaceful career is calcu- 
those mnt wt ato the heart a sincere love of 
fhendly rele nich minister so lar rely to the 

7, elation and happiness of mankind. 


Wh 
*2 followed in the spirit of which he set 


His broad- | 








| diction in his mouth. 


fuller proof of the Being of God and his 
adorable Attributes ? 








Five Years’ Residence in the West Indies. 
By Charles William Day, Esq., Author of 
‘Hints on Etiquette.’ 2 Vols. Colburn 
and Co. 


inducements took the author of this book first 
to the United States and subsequently to the 
West Indies, detaining him in the former 
country three years, and five in the latter. 
Not exactly to those regions should we have 
imagined a professor of etiquette likely to 
bend his steps, unless, indeed, as pious mis- 


so bright an example, where need we look for | ship had undergone, he had retained 





| 


/with Mr. Day’s etiquette book. 


WE are not informed what circumstances or | 
_to ‘ Finis,’ and, notwithstanding an occasional 


sionaries risk scalping and devourment by | 


going forth amongst savages to convert them 
from their evil ways. Scarcely less agonizing 
than slash of scalping-knife can have been, 
to the writer on the courtesies and punctilios 
of life, the sights and sounds that awaited 
him beyond the Atlantic. 
three years in the Union without committing 
suicide is, and must ever remain, the mystery 
of mysteries. 
martyrdom became unbearable. Day felt 
himself completely misplaced amongst be- 
nighted Yankees, who refused to be enlight- 
ened; he shook the dust from his shoes, and 
departed for the West Indies, with a male- 


little for the better. 


| Barbadoes a matter of thirty pages, we hear 








him confess as much. They are all low 
people there, it appears—at least with very 
few exceptions. The inhabitants of that island 


How he endured | 


one 
characteristic of the king of beasts, namely, 
the roar, at whose echo, when it reaches them 
in the forests, savannas, and sugar-fields of 
the West, creoles of every tint, from ebony 
to ivory, will assuredly tremble and turn 
pale. 

We never had the good fortune to fall in 
His work 
on the West Indies we have read, from Preface 


touch of conceit and intolerance, we should be 


| doing it less than justice if we did not pro- 


nounce it to be a very good and a very amus- 
ing book. Since Mrs. Moodie’s account of 
‘Life in the Canadian Bush,’ and for a con- 
siderable time previous to the appearance of 
that attractive work, nothing has been pub- 
lished about any of our colonies that can 
compete for novelty, interest, and value with 
the volumes now before us. They comprise 
a complete picture of life in the West Indian 
Islands, amongst all classes and all colours of 
inhabitants. They also include numerous 


/ sketches and anecdotes highly interesting to 


y | the naturalist. 
It is evident that at last the | 


The change was but | 
Before we have been in | 


are commonly called ‘ Bimms,’ and their minds | 
and manners, according to Mr. Day’s account, | 


are as ignoble as the nickname. 
bly mean, narrow-minded race,” he tells us 


sently he generalizes his condemnation. ‘ The 
colonies are full of scamps,” says the author 
of ‘ Hints on Etiquette,’ who then takes up 
his best gold pen to write the following 
paragraph :— 

‘“T'o a person arriving from the States, there is 
no change more striking than the difference of 
character and manner in the English gentlemen 
who happen to be sojourners in these islands. 
Tradesmen are pretty much alike in feeling all the 
world over; and those of Bridgetown are not 
greatly higher than their brethren of the United 
States. But in the officers of the various garrisons, 
the clergy, the governor, and a sprinkling of 
English official persons, stipendiary magistrates, 
&c., to be found in most of these islands, there is 
the same frankness that has become the character- 
istic of Englishmen of a certain class, and the 
absence of which class in America is a privation for 
which no worldly advantages can compensate: 
though the lion may live in a sty, he can never become 
a pig” 

This last sentence, the responsibility of 
whose italies we beg to assume, greatly re- 
lieved our minds, for it gave us assurance 
that virtue had not departed from the pro- 
fessor of etiquette in consequence of his 
abode amongst the profane; that he had 
passed triumphantly ronah the ordeal, and 
8 come pure and uncontaminated out of 
the nasty menagerie where he had so long 
been shut up with unceremonious Yankees, 
mean-spirited colonists, and odoriferous ne- 
groes. Even without his own satisfactory 
testimony, almost any chapter of his book 
would have sufficed to convince us that what- 
ever degree of porcine assimilation his lion- 


“A misera- | 


And from the clear and, to 
all appearance, impartial account which they 
furnish of the condition and prospects of those 


_ colonies—once so flourishing, now, unheppey; 


so decayed—the politician and the colonial 
proprietor may derive many a useful hint. 
Mr. Day does not discuss or argue the colo- 
nial question. Although his opinions may 
here and there wnavoidably peep forth, he 
does his utmost to observe a strict neutrality. 
But he furnishes abundant facts—the more 
valuable that they are the fruits of his own 
long and patient observation—whereon opi- 
nions may be based by those who have not, 
like him, had opportunities of personally in- 
specting the state and ascertaining the griev- 


/ ances of our possessions in the Antilles. 





From Barbadoes Mr. Day sailed, in a 
cockle-shell of a schooner—and over so tre- 
mendously swelling a sea, that, judging from 
his description, the roll in Biscay’s boisterous 
bay must be comparatively a mere ripple —to 
the mountainous and beautiful little island of 
St. Vincent, of the position and appearance 
of whose chief town he gives the tollowing 
picturesque description :— 

‘« Kingston, the capital of St. Vincent, is a very 
small place indeed, cosily lining a beautiful little 
bay; and though the town stands a mile in length, 
it is but three streets in depth. This is all the 
level ground in the place, as the spurs of the lofty 
mountains by which it is encircled rise immediately 
from the back street. These bold volcanic crags 
are clothed in darkest green, and bristle with hoary 
trees up to their very summits. The loftiest, Mount 
St. Andrew, is upwards of two thousand feet in 
height, and forms a splendid centre to one of the 
boldest ranges in form that I ever saw. Indeed, 
nature has here played the artist to perfection ; 
and had she been but tastefully seconded by man, 
the combination would have realized one of the 
loveliest creations that a picturesque eye could 
conceive. There is nothing in Greece so fine, since 
the various families of palms, and other tropical 
sylvia, which here form a character sui generis, are 
wanting in the Archipelago. Even the maritime 
stone pine (Pinus maritema) of Italy, beautiful 
though it be, must give place to the ostrich lik 
plume of the cocoa-nut, the gru-gru, the arica, or 
that noblest of all, the cabbage-palm, whilst the 
broad plantain and the flaggy sugar-cane have a 
peculiar charm. Of this wild beauty a few intel- 
lectual spirits have availed themselves, to form 
seclusions such as Cicero might have envied.” 

An ardent lover of nature, Mr. Day was 
unwearied in exploring the delightful scenery 
of the West Indies. On horse or mule back, 
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or on foot, he climbed steep mountains, pene- 
trated into the sunless depths of tangled 
forests, rich in the luxuriant vegetation of the 
tropics, and frequently incurred no small 
danger in his resolute pursuit of knowledge 
and the picturesque. The abundance of ve- 
nomous reptiles of every sort and size renders 
botanizing rather a hazardous amusement in 
the West Indies. The peril is not unrewarded, 
certainly, and moreover if, taking fright, you 
shut yourself in-doors, you are not many de- 
grees safer than Whea rambling abroad. The 
bea constrictor may not walk into your draw- 
ing-room, but there are smaller visitors Mlmost 
as noxious, who enter uninvited and, what is 
still worse, unannounced. It certainly is a 
drawback to the pleasure of existence to be 
compelled to lock into one’s boots before 
drawing them on, lest a scorpion should have 
taken refuge there, and to be awakened out 
of your first sleep by the crawling over your 
cuticle of a monstrous centipede or tarantula, 
both particularly venomous and_ vicious. 
Here is a sketch of some of the comforts of 
St. Lucia :— 

‘Large black scorpions abound here, and their 
bite is considered more dangerous even than that 
ofa serpent. Mr. Goodman’s younger brother had 
been bitten in the field only a week or so before 
we arrived, when he vomited for several hours, and 
for sone days his life was despaired of. Even at 
the time of our visit he was only slowly recovering. 
The Guaco di Vejuco, or serpent antidote, from 
South America, was introduced into St. Lucia, but 
it was said to have lost its efficacy when trans- 
planted. At any rate, it is in disrepute with the 
negro doctors, and never used. In the previous 
year, a magistrate, whilst shooting in the woods, 
had lost his life in a few liours from the bite of a 
serpent. People have been bitten in the streets of 
Castries and of Souffriére, and in the latter town 
the Rev. Mr. Sinclair showed me a rat-tail serpent, 
the most deadly of all, that had been killed in his 
garden only a few days before. It sprang at one 
of his scholars, but fortunately missed the lad, 
when a negro killed it with a cutlass. The great 
danger arises from people not being always ou the 
qui vive: if unseen by them, the serpent will allow 
them to pass, and then spring upon them from 
behind. If seen in time, it steals off.” 


Mr. Day could almost more willingly have 
encountered perils of this kind than annoy- 
ances of another and still more inevitable 
class, arising from the evil dispositions and 
offensive habits of many of ihe people amongst 
whom he dwelt, and especially of the negroes. 
His disgust at the Sewbaviey, ingratitude, 
selfishness, and sottishness of these breaks 
out in many an energetic apostrophe. He 
supplies pointed examples of these bad quali- 
ties, and especially of the idleness and inso- 
lence of the blacks, and of their bitter hatred 
of white men :— 

‘«T left San Fernando for Port of Spain, at half- 
past eleven, A.M., in a packet drogher. On near- 
ing the port it fell a dead calm, when we had a 
characteristic display of negro diligence. 








the hands, stout negro lads of eighteen, were | 


desired to get out the sweeps, as the current would 
otherwise set the vessel down to leeward. 
after all possible delay on their part, was done, and 


This, | 


standing up to row, they barely dipped the sweeps | 
in the water, absolutely making no way at all. | 
This lazy and inefficient movement continuing for | 


an hour, they were ordered to get into the 
1. , « : 


boat to tow, when every sort of delay and hindrance / 


was made, 
at the captain, a coloured man, until he became 

remptory, when three hands reluctantly and 
lazily got into the boat: and as an act of defiance 
to the skipper, rewed round the bows on eithei 
side of the vessel, loudly laughing, and singing 


‘Uld Dan Tucker,’ witheut making the slightest | 


Songs were sung, and jokes made | 


| of character shrewd. 
Two of | 





strain upon the tow-rope. I never before witnessed 
behaviour so insolent, nor would it for a moment 
have been tolerated in any part of Europe. Here 
the captain, though greatly irritated, dared not 
even remonstrate, lest the crew should leave him 
altogether. Our pilot (a black) observed to me, 
‘It was an unfortunate day for this country when 
the negroes got their liberty; for now we cannot 
get them to work, or those willing to work cannot 
get good situations, whilst larking vagabonds, such 
as these, do exactly as they like.’ I thought this 
speech, from one as black as themselves, a curious 
comment upon the recent legislation for these 
countries,” 

The West Indian mulattoes, Mr. Day in- 
forms us, unite the worst qualities of the two 
races whose blood is mingled in their veins. 
Their high opinion of themselves, and their 
exorbitant vanity, are exceedingly amusing. 
The wretched inn at San Fernando (Trinidad) 
is kept by a mulatto boatman, named Phillips, 
formerly a slave, who rows passengers from 
the steamer to the shore, and is profoundly 
ignorant. The principal room in his tavern 
being once used for a publie meeting, a co- 
loured reporter dated his record of the pro- 
ceedings from ‘ Phillips’s Hotel.” The im- 
mediate result of this was a warlike commu- 
nication from the mulatto :— 

‘‘T have repeatedly,” wrote the offended tavern- 
keeper and ex-slave, ‘‘ warned you of this, but if 
you again repeat such impertinence, it will be a 
matter of ‘hair-triggers’ between us, as I am as 
much entitled to be called ‘ Esquire’ as any one in 
the réland.” 

The fur niente is the negro’s summuin 
bonun. He abhors work, and often no re- 
ward will tempt him to it :— 

** The sea beach,” writes Mr. Day, at St. Vincent, 
‘is thickly lined with the sea-side grape, a curious 
bush, bearing a fruit not now in season, and 
abounding with guanas; yet I cannot get these 
lazy Indians or negroes to go out and shoot one for 
dinner, whilst they assure me that I could not of 
myself recognise one even were it close to me; for, 
like the cameleon, the guanas assume so closely the 
hues of the branches on which they bask, as to defy 
detection by the inexperienced. Their bite is ex- 
tremely severe, and they lash with their long thong- 
like tails so smartly and unerringly as to draw blood 
wherever they strike. 

“IT heard from Mr. S——, of Rabacea, a con- 
firmation of an often disputed fact, that an im- 
prisoned scorpion committed suicide. He said that 
the only way he ever dealt with scorpions when he 
caught them was to put a little bit of stick across 
their backs, when they invariably curled their tails 
over and stung themselves to death, often with 
such violence as to be unable to withdraw the 
sting. They generally died within a few minutes. 
Whether this result be accidental or designed is 
still an open question. Mr. S is a person on 
whose word in such cases I would place the greatest 
reliance.” ; 

Mr. Day's style is well suited to his sub- 
ject. It is plain, straightforward. and lively. 
His descriptions are terse and vivid, his views 
The richness of his 
theme will best be estimated by the fact that 
it has enabled him to fill two copious volumes 
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NOTICES. 


A Letter to the Fellows of the Society of 4 

By Sir Fortunatus Dwarris, B.A F R 

Privately printed, 

TuIs is an appeal to the contending forces of th 
Antiquaries, the two-pounders and the four 
pounders, to meet together on friendly Ps 
shake hands, and agree to a compromise: jn a 
words, to split the difference by reducing the 
annual subscription to 37. Havine ‘purpes ly 
avoided taking part in the squabble, we wil onk, 
now say that the letter of Sir Fortunatus Dean 
which he says would not have been so long if ™ 
could have spared the time to write it shorter i 
expressed in a temperate and friendly spirit, and 
we recommend it to the peaceful consideration 
both of the Montagues and the Capulets of the 
Society. | 


utrquay ies, 


S., PSA. 
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The Cyclopadia of Anecdotes of Literature and the 
Fine Arts. By Kazlitt Arvine, A.M. With 
numerous Illustrations. Boston: Gould and 
Lincoln. 

Amexica has its Disraeli in Mr. Arvine, who, with 

curious research and unwearied industry, has col 

lected in this huge volume an immense variety of 
the curiosities and memorabilia of literature and 
the fine arts. Anecdotes are given under heads, 
as far as possible in alphabetical order, of the 
ditterent forms of literature, of the arts, architecture, 
design, music, poetry, painting, and sculpture, and 
of the most celebrated literary characters and artists 
of all ages and countries. On some of these sub- 
jects the bock is more copious than any other of 
the kind, and from the best known anecdotical 
works judicious selection has been made. In such 
| works American authors have hitherto occupied 
| little space, but Mr. Arvine gives to Transatlantic 

facts and incidents a prominence which his country- 
| men will contemplate with pride, and European 
| readers regard with curiosity and interest. The 
number of separate paragraphs is no less than three 
thousand and forty, many of them containing 
several allied anecdotes under the same heading. 

The full and well-arranged indexes of names and 

subjects render the volume as useful for reference 

as it is amusing for reading. For the illustrations 
we cannot say much, especially as regards the 
portraits of celebrated men, Some of the like- 
nesses are well hit, but the engraving of the wood- 
cuts is miserable, and some of the portraits, as that 
of Dr. Johnson, it would be impossible to recognise 

' without the accompanying titles. Mr. Arvine has 

already edited a ‘Cyclopedia of Anecdotes on 

Moral and Religious Subjects,’ which has had wide 

circulation in America, and both volumes deserve 

to be known in this country, into which they can 
| be imported at a price far lower than that of any 








| similar work of the kind at present before the 


public. r: 
Reymond on A nenal Electriciti. Edited by 
H. Bence Jones, M.D., F.R.S. Churchill. 


Some time since much interest was caused by - 
experiments on animal electricity made at the 
Royal Institution by Dr. Emil du Bois-Reymon®, 
with the sanction of Dr. Faraday, to pence 
1. The existence of electric currents in muscles an’ 
nerves; 2. To determine whether during ore 
or sensation any changes in the intensity oF ae 
tion of the currents take place; 3. To wer oa 
connexion between the electric changes ane ©” 





without falling into triviality or twaddle— 
treacherous pitfalls, into which writers of 
travels (whether to the Antipodes or only to 
the Tagus) are but too apt to stray. “His | 


three years’ residence in the States ought, we | 
should think, as well as his five years’ abode 

in the West Indies, to have afforded so ob- 

servant a person ample materials for a book, 

although, considering his declared antipathy | 
to the genus Yankee, it is perhaps fortunate | 
for the amicable relations at present-cxisting 

between Britain and America, that he has 

10t thought proper to write one. 








| From this abstract, with the report 


‘with his knowledge of Dr. R 


contractions or sensations. ‘These were port po 
of investigation to which the experiments - 
directed. Dr. Reymond’s researches va riggs 
partly published in great detail at Berlin, . 
work of which Dr. John Miller, 


Professor of 

. ad abstract. 

*hvsics i ‘re -¢. has prepared an : 
Physics in Freiburg, has pref the French 
together 
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J for ] 850, 


Academy's ‘Comptes Rendus , “a. 
. eymond's ong! 


. . ee in London, 
work, and his experiments an seers ‘Dr Bence 
. . . Vv . 
the present treatise is preparec © 9 


s. ati] prosecuting 
ones. Dr. Reymond 1s still prosect 4 
Jone " “a  nfinished, ® 


researches, and his work beit before the bs 
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ea" oat 
book be thought desirable. 
Jation caries and clases Helena is 
Meanwht Dr. Jones's book of the experiments 
given veonducted by Dr. Reymond, and of the 
hitherto t questions suggested by his researches. 
ra. n the Valley of the Indus. By Richard 


ere F. Burton. Van Voorst. 

A LITTLE book, but a clever one. Mr. Burton was 
ly handled by the critics when he appeared 
-» the character of an author some time ago. He 
is benefited by the good advice then freely 
racbicary and writes with all his old smartness 
and less or none of his old flippancy. Those who 
are interested in hawking will read these chapters 
with much curiosity and delight, and those to whom 
this ancient sport is a mystery will gain informa- 
tion about it, and find some amusing pictures of 
oriental manners and men in Lieutenant Burton s 
recollections of Scinde and its amusements. | The 
frontispiece of this volume is deserving of notice as 
an exceedingly spirited drawing by that admirable 
animal painter, Wolf. . 

Walks after Wild Flowers. By Richard Dowden. 

F Van Voorst. 

Tus isa pleasant little volume of scientific and 
literary gossip about Irish buttercups and cross- 
worts, written by an enthusiastic lover of na tural 
history, who writes, too, with a knowledge of his 
science not always superabundant among the 
authors of sketchy productions with pretty names, 
such as this is. We have a faint remembrance of 
Richard Dowden’s name in connexion with that 
treasury of wit and learning, the ‘ Reliques of 
Father Prout.’ Sundry occasional pleadings for 
cold-water drinking tacked on to these ‘ Walks’ 
suggest an identity. 





SUMMARY. 
Ar this season of continental travel it may be well 
to call attention to a new series of useful manuals, 
Boque's Guides for Travellers, of which the first 
volume, Belgium and the Rhine, has appeared. 
These works are neither in their extent nor their 
plan to be compared with Murray’s Handbooks, 
the completeness of which, as descriptive of the 
general countries to which they refer, is little 
likely to be surpassed, But to a large class of 
tourists Bogue’s Guides will be found as con- 
venient, and containing every requisite practical 
information. They are prepared with special view 
to these days of steam travelling, and while the 
towns and places of note along the great highways 
of the rivers or the rails are minutely described, 
inland scenes and localities, which used to be 
reached by the old roads, are less referred to. 
They are in fact railway and steam-boat guides, 
more adapted for rapid tourists than studious 
travellers. The ‘Guide to Belgium’ is well pre- 
pared, both as regards the general routes and the 
objects of interest, natural, historical, or artistic, 
“particular places. Ina separate chapter an ac- 
= is given of the pictures in Belgium, with 
— the works of art in the Museum of Ant- 
ep, and in the chief galleries throughout the 
aa We may add that the maps are good, 
— book is of most convenient form and size. 
es ” Eee Mr. Kerchever Arnold con- 
a Produce numerous books for scholastic 
ie. among which the most conspicuous is The An- 
poeple Gradus, founded on the Thesaurus Poeticus 
to rong aie of Quicherat. The epithet applied 
iieets » sfc at first puzzle the uninitiated. 
10 given oa im which selections of phrases 
classic authors Puan beta the pacenges of 
%8 to suggest ideas wt bighrsone or metamorphosed 
.: ing able - > the young versifier, without 
be book is set “ ag ee whole lines ; hence 
Reaning of the oe a a ni apa notice of each 
% i a = — the work useful as a 
sections of ny ang e best Latin poets. The 
—. a te have been made with judg- 
, ation directed to the use of 














superiority will be apparent to all pains-taking 
teachers. Two other little class-books by Mr. 
Arnold are Eelogr Herodotee, Part I., extracts 
from the first two books of Herodotus, and Ecloga 
Aristophanic, Part II., extracts from the ‘ Birds’ 
of Aristophanes. To both of these works English 
notes are appended, those to Herodotus from the 


edition of Professor Woolsey, of Harvard Univer- , 


sity, U.S., and those to Aristophanes from the 
edition of Professor Felton, of Cambridge Univer- 


sity, U.S., to whom Mr. Arnold was also indebted | 


for the notes to the former part of his ‘ Aristo- 
phanes,’ the extracts from ‘The Clouds,’ 

A translation, by Mrs. L. Burke, of Moral Tules 
hy Madame Guizot, wife of the distinguished 
statesman, with illustrations by O. R. Campbell, 
is a valuable addition to our juvenile literature. 


MEETING OF THE GERMAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 


Heidelberg, July 16, 1852. 
Your readers may probably like to be informed 
that the Twenty-ninth Meeting of German Natu- 
ralists and Physicians will take place on the 18th 
September, at Wiesbaden. The convenience of the 
situation of Wiesbaden, and the facility of reach- 
ing it, are too well known for me to say more upon 
the subject. The surrounding country is full of 
interest, geological, mineralogical, botanical, &e. ; 


/ and 1 can assure all those who will honour the 


While the tales are adapted by their style and | 
sentiment for the especial use of the young, there | 


is in them a charm of simplicity and of good sense 
which will please every reader. The lessons of the 
tales are such as British mothers would wish to 
impress on their children, and the novelty of illus- 


tration through foreign scenes and incidents may | 


help to fix useful instruction. 
Emigrants to Australia, or those interested in 


the colony, will find in Martin Beck, the Story of 


an Australian Settler, by Alexander Harris, author 
of ‘Settlers and Convicts,’ a faithful account of the 
country and its usual occupations, written before 
the gold mania had disturbed the aspect of colonial 


meeting with their presence of a hearty welcome 
from the Presidents and Secretaries and the as- 
sembled German naturalists. 


** INVITATION 


to the Twenty-ninth Meeting of German Naturalists and 
Physicians :— 

‘The Association of German Naturalists and Physicians 
have chosen Wiesbaden for the place of meeting this year, 
and have appointed the undersigned to be the managers, 
Our town, easily reached by railroad and by steam, offers, 
through its handsome and roomy accommodation, its trea- 
sures of art and nature, its well-known mineral sources, and 

vict uresque neighbourhood, a most favourable and attractive 


locality for their meeting. We therefore earnestly invite 


our fellow-labourers and all friends of natural science to the 
meeting, and entertain the confident hope that the attend- 
anee will be most numerous. We and our fellow citizens 
will do everything in our power to secure the scientific 
as Well as social objects of the meeting. The meeting will 


last from the 18th to the 25th September. The reception 
' office is at the Taurus Hotel, opposite the railroad station, 


affairs. It forms one of the numbers of Routledge’s | 


Popular Library. 

Among useful religious books may be mentioned 
a practical treatise on the imitation of Bible cha- 
racters, Zhe Saints our Example, by the author of 


‘Letters on Happiness." The life and character of 


the chief Apostles and Saints of the New Testa- | 


ment are described, and applications, with frequent 
Scripture references, made of the subjects to 


Christian conduct and duty in common life An- | 


other volume of Dr. Aitto’s Daily Bible Illustrations 
contains readings for daily use in the family circle 


on the history, biography, antiquities as well as | 


the doctrines of Scripture. The present volume 
includes all the prophetical books of the Old 
Testament. 

In The Beauty of Amalfi readers of fiction will 
find an affecting and well-written Italian tale, a 
story of love and of sorrow. Two allegories, seve- 
rally entitled ‘The Church Militant,’ and ‘The 
Wild Beasts,’ comprised in a volume, Strife for the 
Mastery, by A. H. F. FE. and M, L. B., are intended 
to convey moral lessons under symbolical narrative. 
The best ideas are taken from some of the scenes 
in Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim's Progress,’ the recollections 
of which are not favourable to any imitations. 
The writers quote more from ‘ The Christian Year’ 
than from the Bible, but the design of the book is 
laudable, and the beautiful typography and illus- 
trations may tempt additional readers to its 
perusal, 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Buckman’s (J.) Stone Steps, 8vo, 2s.; interleaved, Js. 6d. 
Buxton’s Master Mariner’s Hand Book, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 
Carlen’s (E.) Ivar; or the Skjuts Boy, post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Cochrane’s (J.) The World to Come, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
Coghlan’s Traveller's Handbook of France, &e., 28. 6d. 
Cumming’s (Dr.) God in History, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Voices of the Night, 12mo, cloth, 7s. 
Dalton’s (W.) Christian Instruction, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Diggins (The), Poetically and Pictorially Tlustrated, le. 
Evans’s Christianity in its Homely Aspects, 12mo, 7s. 7 
Freeman and Cox’s Poems, 8vo, cloth, reduced to sell, 7s. 
Harvey's (W.) Boy’s own Story Book, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Holland’s Common Law Procedure Act, 12mo, 4s. 6d. 
Jeremie’s History of the Christian Church, post 8vo, 4s. 
Lalor’s (J.) Money and Morals, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Landmann’s Adventures and Recollections, 2 vols., 21s. 
Montague’s (Lord R.) Naval Architecture, post 8vo, 6s. 
Pulpit (The), Vol. 61, Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Railway Library, Curling’s Soldier of Fortune, 12mo, 1s. 
Ransom’s (S.) Biblical Typography, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 
Routledge’s Novels, Crowe’s Night Side of Nature, 2s. 6d. 
Sibella Odaleta; a Historical Romance, 18mo, cloth, 5s. 
Smith’s (Rev. G.) Domestic Prayer Book, post 8vo, 4s. 6d. 





“ SyOonymous and only allied will be of good | State of Man Subsequent to Christianity, Part 3, 4s. 6d. 


“rvice to the } 


“aely to be « : 
wl — Popular with boys as the old Gradus | 
im, but for educational training its | 
; 


Stretton’s (Rev. H.) Guide to the Infirm, &c., 12mo, 74. 


€ginner. The Salesian t nO, 
g he Anticle ptic is not | Taylor’s (A. S.) Medical Jurisprudence, 12mo, 12s. 6d, 








and will be open from the 15th September, from 7 to 1 in 
the morning, and from 4 to 8 in the afternooon, 
** (Signed) Prof. Dr. Prresentva. 
© Wiesbaden, June, 1852. “Der. Braun,” 


I also send you extracts from the Programme, 
which will complete the above information : — , 


“Foreign ‘Savants’ are admitted as Associates at the 
meetings, and their participation in them is highly desired. 

“The Association consists of Members and Associates 
(Theilnehmern). The right of voting is limited to writers 
on natural sciences and medicine. 

All Members and Associates must announce themselves 
at the Reception Office, to inscribe themselves, and to 
receive their card of admission, the cost of which is two 
dollars pr.c., or six shillings. A Lodging Committee will 
he found at the Reception Office to give the neeessary in- 
formation to strangers. 

‘The General Meetings will take place on the U8th, 21st, 
and 24th September, in the great room of the Kurhaus, from 
9a.mM.to lh p.m. The card of admittance must be shown. 

‘At the General Meetings, the right of delivering ad- 
dresses is limited to the members who have the right of 
voting. 

“The Meeting will, according to practice, form seven 
sections :—- 

**1. Physics, Mathematics, Astronomy. 

“2. Chemistry and Pharmacy. 

«3. Mineralogy, Geology, and Geography. 

“4. Botany, Agriculture, &c. 

5, Zoology, Anatomy, and Physiology. 

“*6. Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery. 

«7, Anthropology and Psychiatry. 

“ The Sections will meet on the 20th, 220d, and 28rd 
September, from 8 a.m. to 1 p.M., with a short pause at 10. 

‘©All persons wishing to deliver addresses, “apes in the 
general or in the sectional meetings, are requested to give 
up their papers, either in extenso or in abstract, to the secre- 
taries during the meeting. The MSS. will be returned to 
the authors, if requested, after the printing. 

“Mr. W. Kreidel, bookseller, has promised to open an 
office for information, from the 14th to the 24th September, 
where visitors can obtain information respecting all sights, 
fétes, &e. Office of the bookseller, Langgasse, No. 25, 

‘* Members wishing to read papers in the sections are re- 
quested to give them in to the presidents of sections the day 
before, up to 2 o'clock p.m. 

“ A reading-room end writing-room will be opened for the 
convenience of strangers. 

“The daily report will be distributed gratis every morn- 
ing to the members and associates at the entrance of their 
respective places of meeting. It will contain a list of newly 
arrived strangers, notice of the papers to be read, and fétes 
to he held during the day. 

“Three great dinners will take place in the large room of 
the Kurhaus, price 1 gulden, on the days of the general 
meetings. : 

‘‘The casino will be open to members and associates of 
the meeting.” 

I suppose you have heard that Bischoff, the cele- 
brated chemist of Marburg, has received an ap- 
pointment to Heidelberg. Liebig 18 going to 
Munich. Rossmiissler is preparing to leave Ger- 
many soon. No man ever made a greater mistake 
than he did, in abandoning the field of science, 
where he held a high position, for the stormy sea 
of politics. Amiable and enthusiastic as is his 
nature, he was easily led away by the Utopian 


views of the ultra left party of the Frankfort Parlia. 
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ment, an error which the German governments in 
their present reactionary state do not seem dis- 
posed to pardon. W. J. iH. 





GREEK CHAIR IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


On the occasion of the recent vacancy in the 
Professorship of Greek at Edinburgh various new 
regulations were made by the Town Council, 
as patrons of the university, for the more efficient 
conduct of the chair. The new professor, Mr. 
Blackie, received the appointment on the condi- 
tions implied in the new regulations. Of these, 
one of the most important was the raising the 
standard of qualification for entering the junior 
class. Hitherto it has been the usage to admit 
students ignorant of the very alphabet, Greek 
not being taught in many of the parish schools 
from which pupils come up to the University. This 
has always proved a hindrance to the other students 
educated in town schools, and a grievous tax upon 
the time and patience of the professor. The resolu- 
tion of the Town Council, ‘‘ that the teaching of 
the elements of the language should henceforward 
be abandoned in the Greek class,” was universally 
recognised as conducive to the credit and welfare 
of the college. Another proposal has since been 
made by the Senate of the University to the 
Town Council, to the effect that a college tutor 
should be appointed from the University funds 
for assisting the Greek professor in the Suiliotie 
of his class, to assist, or in plain English to 
cram students, for the preliminary examina- 
tion. The matter has been referred to a com- 
mittee for inquiry. A memorial has been presented 
to the Council by the classical masters of the High 
School of Edinburgh, vehemently protesting against 
the change. The appointment of this tutor isa 
more important step than may at first appear. It 
would introduce into the Scottish universities for 
the first time the plan of teaching by college tutors, 
which, whatever advantages it possesses, has been 
also the cause of much mischief in England, espe- 
cially in bringing into disrepute and inefficiency the 
professorial chairs. The most distinguished men 
of learning and science at Oxford and Cambridge 
have only a nominal connexion with the students, 
and exert little influence on their education, which 
is almost entirely in the hands of tutors and exa- 
miners, Whether the change might be for good or 
bad, the present appointment would be the begin- 
ning of a new system, and such a step requires 
weighty consideration. 

Besides this general view of the case, there are 
some special objections to the appointment now 
proposed. The ordeal of required examination is 
strangely low. An examination on the first six 
chapters of St. John’s Gospel is all that is demanded. 
Sharp country lads from little borough or parish 
schools, whose education had been neglected in the 
matter of Greek, might come up for three or four 
weeks before the college session, and with the aid 
of this new ‘coach’ would readily drive through 
enough for their entrance examination. But this 
would little promote the laudable design of the 
Patrons, which is to present to the learned profes- 
sor students previously well-grounded in the ele- 
ments of the language, and prepared to benefit by 
his expository and critical prelections. The ap- 
pointment would also have the effect of damaging 
the classical institutions already providing instruc- 
tion in Hellenic literature, and especially the upper 
classes of the High School of Edinburgh, the wel- 
fare of which Pose. i to be scarcely second to that of 
the University with the Town Council, who are 
patronsof both. Ifit be said that the lower acquire- 
ments of the tutor-crammed entrants would not 
interfere with the higher knowledge of students 
entering the juniorGreek class from the High School, 
this is true only of the entrants; the very unequal 
previous training would injuriously and unfairly 
retard throughout the session those capable of most 
profiting by the lectures. But the chief and fatal 
objection to the ere is, that such appointments 
would at once check and destroy the efforts now 
making throughout Scotland for raising the standard 
of classical education, both by improving the paro- 








chial training, and by the establishment of gymnasia 
and superior schools, where Greek as well as Latin 
may be taught toa point fitting for the students 
being transferred to the universities. These higher 
grammar schools were planned at the Reformation 
by John Knox and his noble associates, to whom 
the religion and education of Scotland are so much 
indebted, and there is now a general desire to see 
this part of the Scottish educational system carried 
out. To efforts for raising the standard of classical 
education throughout the country, the proposal of 
the Senatus of the University of Edinburgh would 
prove a heavy blow and discouragement. Leta 
tutor or tutors be sanctioned by the Senatus, if such 
a plan seems good, but only to act as ‘ private 
coaches,’ under licence of competency, and let the 
examination standard be speedily raised, capability 
for undergoing which may be obtained either from 
public schools or private tuition. The institution 
of an order of private classical tutors, with diplomas 
granted by the Faculty of Arts, (those who have 
taken M.A. degrees being thereby entitled to the 
advantages or privileges of the office,) would be a 
measure highly beneficial to scholars, and creditable 
to the University. But the appointment of special 
tutors as curates or deputies to the professors is a 
different proposal, and would only relieve the re- 
sponsible occupants of the chairs from some of the 
difficulty and labour of their office, at the expense 
of the welfare and honour of the university, and 
the advancement of education throughout the 
country. 











TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


A REPORT has been issued this week of the pen- 
sions on the Civil List granted from June, 1851, 
to June, 1852. The following are in consideration 
of services in literature or science: to Mrs. 
Jameson, 100/. for her literary merits; to Mr. 
James Silk Buckingham, 200/. for literary merits 
and useful travels in various countries; Mr. Robert 
Torrens, F.R.S., 2002. for his valuable contribu- 
tions to the science of political philosophy ; to Pro- 
fessor John Wilson, of the University of Edin- 
burgh (Christopher North of ‘ Blackwood’), 3007. 
for his eminent literary merits; to Mrs. Reid, the 
widow of Dr. James Reid, Professor of Ecclesias- 
tical and Civil History in the University of Glas- 
gow, 50/., and 50. to his family, in consideration 
of Dr. Reid’s valuable contributions to literature; 
to Mrs. Macarthur, widow of Dr. Alexander Macar- 
thur, Superintendant of Model Schools, and In- 
spector of Irish National Schools, 50/.; to Mr. 
John Britton, 757. We learn, also, that to Mr. 
Hinds, the astronomer, a pension has been granted 
of 2001. ; to Dr. Mantell, the geologist, 100/.; and 
to Mr. Ronalds, of the Kew Observatory, 75/. 

A list has been published in the French papers 
of the Professors of the University of Paris who 
have either been deposed, or have resigned since 
the 2nd of December. Some of the names best 
known in literature and science to foreign countries 
are in the list. At the College de France, MM. 
Michelet, Professor of History and Ethics, Quinet, 
Professor of Germanic Literature, Mikiewicz, of 
Sclavonic Literature, M. Barthelemy Saint-Hilaire, 
Professor of Greek and Roman Philosophy. At 
the Sorbonne, M. Jules Simon, Interior Professor 
of the History of Ancient Philosophy, has been 
superseded, and M. Cousin, Titular Profeasor of 
that chair, has retired. M. Villemain, Professor 
of French Eloquence, M. Pouillet, Professor of 
Physics, Cauchy, of Mathematical Astronomy, have 
refused the oath of allegiance to the President. At 
the School of Medicine, M. Chomel, Professor of 
Clinical Medicine, has resigned. At the Ecole 
Normale, MM. Jules Simon and Vacherot, Professors 
of Philosophy, and M. Magy, Superintendent, have 
refused the oath. Lists are also given of the dé- 
misstonnaires in the various colleges of Paris. These 
announcements may have historical as well as 
biographical interest in after days of French revo- 
lutions. 

The first Montyon prize of 1000 francs has been 
awarded to M. Emile de Bonnechiose, for his work, 
‘Histoire des Quatre Conquétes de l’Angleterre, et 
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de ses Institutions, depuis Jules Césq ‘head 
mort de Guillaume le Conquérant,’ W Jusqu’a la 
chose has long held the office of libr - de Bonne. 
Palace of St. Cloud, and is Miehbe ‘onan of the 
men of all beliefs and parties, Being cemed by 
the literature of England, as well y apery ed With 
country, the subject. of the work peta 8 own 
with the Montyon prize was one for the Pet 
treatment of which few writers were better oa — 
He has already written some historical “ar a 
most popular of which is an account of the pe 
formers before Luther, a translation of which ee 
peared some time since at Edinburgh, 

The new florin is now current. It is a larger, o 

rather broader, piece than the former one the 
reverse being if possible in worse taste. The a. 
verse presents the crowned bust of the 
the legend in Gothic characters! 
BRIT. REG. F. D. MDCCCLI. The reverse, an “ 
aggeration of the absurd device which appeared on 
its predecessor; legend: ONE FLORIN—ONE-TENTH 
OF A POUND. We have heard that the late govern. 
ment contemplated contracting with some house at 
Birmingham for the striking of the coin of the 
realm, a rumour which at that time caused us no 
little astonishment. Our surprise has, however, 
much abated after an inspection of this piece, which 
we consider as intended to prepare us for a Bruin. 
magem mintage. While on the subject “of the 
designation of this new coin, we may observe that 
the word florin, however unfit at this period of the 
world, is not in other respects inapplicable, since in 
the middle ages the Italians had their fiorino 
dargento as well as fiorino doro; and with regard 
to the indication of its current value, we have, as 
some people seem to have never noticed, good 
authority for the practice in ancient coins. 

On Wednesday the distribution of prizes to 
artists, after the Exposition of 1852, took place in 
the Louvre. M. de Persigny, Minister of the In- 
terior, accompanied by the Count de Nieuwerkerke, 
Director-General of the Museums, and Romieu, 
Director of the Fine Arts, presided on the occas 
sion. After eloquent and suitable discourses by 
M. Persigny and Count Nieuwerkerke, the Director- 
General of Museums read the list of rewards, which 
announced the names of MM. Picot and Roqueplan 
as Officers de la Legion d’Honneur; and the follow- 
ing as Chevaliers of the order: Rousseau, Flandrin, 
Philippe Rousseau, Pommayrac, Passot, Vidal, 
painters; Tonnaint, Barre, sculptors; Gavarni; 
Mouilleron, lithographer. M. Gavarni’s name was 
received with great applause by the audience. 
Horace Vernet was present, and attached the cross 
to the breast of his new colleague, M. Picot. The 
medals were afterwards distributed, and the names 
announced of those deserving of honourable men- 
tion. F 

Some time since the qobemouches of the French 
capital were gratified with the sight of a tattooed 
head of an Indian in the window of a curiosity shop 
on the Place Carrousel, ticketed with the intel 
gence that it was the head of an Indian whose 
tribe killed and ate the French soldier! rhe com- 
panion picture may now be seen in London, in = 
shop of a gunsmith near St. € lement’s — 
Strand. The grisly relic is the skull of a = 3 
on the apex of which is written with & pen, + rs 7 
of a Kafiir killed in hand-to-hand fight by Ro ve 
(sie) Katiin, in the Waterkloof, 1851. After this 
shall we wonder if, at a future time, we are rf 
scribed in a book of travels of some remote inke J 
tant of the globe, as a people who preserved ve 
exhibited in triumph the skulls of their page 
whom they had slain in battle! While ia 
with pride at the advances which the ppsnn with 
earth are making in civilization, 0 oe chat 
diseust this repulsive object in the centre 1851. 
city which witnessed the Great Exhibition teath of 

We regret to have to announce pod a tr 
Baron Langsdorff, an eminent Russian an he Ar 
naturalist: of Dr. Wulfsburg, Keeper of * f the 
chives of the Kingdom of Norway, founder dail 
‘ Morgenbladt 4 and the ‘ Feder, the percha ‘ 
newspapers established in that a Academy 
Dr. Hissinger, senior member of the latter was 8 
Sciences of Stockholm, aged &6. The 
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emy for forty-eight years, was 
~— cad: learned publications on 
and mineralogy, and deserves especial 


geology ‘» been the first to appreciate the 
honour for sat bel the chemist, and having gene- 


plied him with funds to make his curious 


of the 
on for BUC 


Fel tp 
 denold, Professor of Foreign Litera- 
the Faculty of Letters at Poitiers, has re- 
medal of the value of 2000 francs from the 
French Academy, for the best essay ‘‘on the 
of the pews, and ne of R gw Pr 

i during the sixteenth and part o 
Poach Bitath centary.” A medal of 1000 francs 
ralue has also been given, for the second essay on 
the same subject, to M. Rathery, librarian at the 


tigers journals state that, of a number of grains 
of wheat found in an Egyptian mummy, twenty- 
fur were planted last year in Algeria, and that 
weven of them have produced each six or seven ears 
of corn, with between seventy and ninety grains in 
sch ear. The stalks are higher and stronger than 
in ordinary wheat, and each grain displays a sort 
of beard. The corn obtained this year is to be 
gown, and will, it is expected, yield an abundant 


tare of 
ceived & 


crop. : 
A subscription has been opened at Paris for a 
sational monument to the memory of Joachim 
Murat, King of Naples. The committee, with 


General Excelmans (who was killed on Wednesday | 


bya fall from his horse) as president, includes the 
samesof some of the most distinguished officers of the 
French army, as Cavaignac, Bessieres, Lawostine, 
and Baron Brunet-Denon, formerly aide-de-camp to 
Murat. Among the subscribers are the Duc 
dIstrie and Count Flahault, who was also an aide- 
de-camp to the King of Naples. 

If any of our readers have not yet visited the 
Kaffrs now exhibiting at Cremorne Gardens, we 
advise them to avail themselves of the opportunity 
of agood ethnological study. They are fine speci- 
mens of a race in which at present no common 
interest is felt in this country, and the sight of the 
domestic group will suggest many reflections be- 
“= — ara from their physical structure 

exhibited feats. 

The old well from which Holywell-street takes 
itsname has lately been examined, and cleared of 
the rubbish with which it has long been filied. It 
s on the premises of a public house in Holywell- 
street. The well is of great depth, and the walls 
we in good condition. The springs have not been 
ached, but they are in action in the neighbour- 
ood, as the old Roman baths and the well in 
Swand-lane are still supplied from them. 
ys Ree annual election of office- 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, Mr. 
a Henry Hawkins, Surgeon of St. George's 
Py oe was elected President ; and Messrs. Luke, 
t the London Hospital, aud Keate, Sergeant-Sur- 
fa to the Queen, Vice-Presidents. Messrs. 
T) Gulliver, F.R S., and Richard Partridge, 
g ry Were elected Councillors, in room of Mr, 

A. Stafford, resigned, and the late Mr. Dal- 
rymple, the distinguished oculist. 
mepenty oe _ seumered the 
egree of Doctor in Civil Laws on Sir 
Jans fisting, M.D., Edinburgh, F.G.S., Dr. 
WD. Biiabargh.” Edinburgh, and Dr. Conolly, 
tad 1 EA! Society of dos ag has just 
ai session at Dijon. Its pro- 
“are masecing to discussions about aie 
mere local inte — roads, and other matters of 
ae Joseph Priuli, aged 82, died 

" ' where for nearly forty years he 
of the Italian Theatre. The Munich 
report the death, at Ratisbon, of Jean 


btely at 
Mrs alao 
Baptiste W 
tke, 

eg tes of Neill, 


mm of the 
valy tee, Orleans 


Ex-Queen of the French, 


nee of her late royal husband. 
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eigel, a musical composer of some | 


Earl of Kilmoray, for the | 
House, Twickenham, for- | 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
CONCENTRATION OF THE LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Our amiable contemporary, the Atheneum, in 
order to excuse itself from being behind the time 
in scientific intelligence, has had the coolness to 
assert that our report (July 10th) of the important 
movement which is being made in the Royal Society 
for the concentration of the other Learned Societies, 
an object in which we have been long and unceas- 
ingly interested, was only obtained through “a 
breach of duty or confidence.” From our connexion 
with scientific men, we are frequently in possession 
of information on matters of science before it reaches 
the stage in which it is available to the public jour- 
nals ; and the intelligence in question was submitted 
tous for publication by a member of one‘of the 
Councils therein referred to, immediately after the 
meeting broke up. Our report of these special pro- 
ceedings of the Royal and Linnean Councils in that 
early stage certainly excited some surprise; and 
we received a note from the Secretary of the Royal 
Society intimating that the announcement was pre- 
mature. When, however, the matter came to be 
explained (which explanation it is hardly neces- 
sary to give to the Athenwum) we were fully ex- 
onerated from blame. ‘‘I was pleased,” said a 
worthy member of the Council of the Royal 
Society, ‘‘ to see the notice taken of the subject 
by the ‘Literary Gazette.” It was done in good 
taste, and, I think, likely to be beneficial to the 
object we have in view.” We do not intend to 
show by this that the Council of the Royal Society 
approved of the publication of their ‘ Unconfirmed 
Minutes,’ but that they acknowledged and excused 
the peculiar circumstances under which the Minutes 
were in this case made public. We should have 
regretted indeed if our zeal in the cause had been 
productive of any unpleasantness. 

The Athencum goes on to insinuate that ‘‘ much 
more” is known to them of this movement than we 
have disclosed, but that it is not yet ripe for com- 
munication. We admire the reserve and tactics 
of our contemporary in limiting his intelligence to 
what has appeared in our columns. He could not 
do otherwise. We happen to know that he was 
wholly ignorant of the movement, until he saw it 
reported in this journal. He neither knew, nor 
could have the means of knowing, anything at all 
about it. It has been obvious for some time past, 
both from our reviews and articles, that our re- 
sources in all matters pertaining to science are 
beyond those of our contemporary. On all sub- 
jects of natural knowledge we command the sym- 
pathy and assistance of the highest authorities in 
the respective sciences; and this it is sometimes 
evident, as in the present instance, our contem- 


porary does not, 








R. S. or Lirerature. — July 7th. —Sir John 
Doratt in the chair, Mr. Vaux read to the Society 
long extracts from a letter addressed by Charles 
Newton, Esq., to W. R. Hamilton, Esq., giving 
an account of the objects which he saw still pre- 
served in Athens, and chiefly of the numerous 
fragments of the ancient Greek art contemporary 
with, and posterior to, the time of Pheidias, with 
lists of these fragments, and notice of the places in 
which they are at present preserved. Mr. Newton 


visiting the Acropolis, to form any idea of the 
interest and value of these fragments as a further 
illustration of the sculptures in the Elgin Room, to 
which they are as essential as leaves torn out of a 
MS. are to the book itself. The places in which 


the Parthenon itself, in which the most important 
objects are the torso of a male figure kneeling on 
both knees, and a reclining female figure, which 
Mr. Newton and Mr. Lloyd both agree to be those 
of the Ilyssus and Kalirrhoe, believing the figure 
in the British Museum commonly called the Ilyssus 
' to be the Cephissus. This male torso is of the 
greatest beauty, the thighs are very finely pre- 
served, and the same great style which we find in 
| the Theseus is at once recognisable. 2. A long 
cellar or cistern running north and south in front 























of the west end of the Temple. The whole cellar 
is full of fragments perfectly unarranged, but some 
of them of inestimable value. Among them are 
two horses’ heads, quite worthy of those in the Elgin 
Room ; a hoof with holes all round inside, showing 
where a metallic shoe had been fastened to it. All 
these fragments exhibit a remarkable grandeur of 
style sustained throughout. They are what we 
might expect from Pheidias as a conception of the 
horses of Pallas. In the same cistern, or in one 
near it, is a large wing which M. Pittakys (the 
curator) considers to belong to the figure of Nike 
or Iris in the east pediment (now in the British 
Museum), which has square holes in the back 
behind for the insertion of wings. Mr. Newton, 
however, states that he should rather have sup- 
posed this to be the wing of one of the horses 
in the car of Neptune in the west pediment, 
for it is more consonant with the art of Pheidias 
that his car should have been drawn by winged 
norses than by hippocamps, as Welcher has sup- 
posed. 3. At the east end of the Acropolis, a 
temporary museum, in which several fragments of 
the frieze are preserved. 4. At the entrance of the 
Acropolis, near the lodge of the custode, a fragment 
of the frieze representing a figure with a bull. 5. 
In the building on your left as you ascend the 
Propylea, which is described by Pausanias as an 
edifice containing pictures, are a number of frag- 
ments of all styles, among which is part of a chariot 
wheel, and a fragment of a horse’s head, These 
are the principal torsos and fragments of which I 
took note; but indeed everything is of interest 
which relates to the smallest fragment of the great 
design of Pheidias. If the scholars of Europe have 
thought it worth while to edit every relic, however 
insignificant, of the lost plays of Sophocles, why 
are we so indifferent to the remains of the art of 
Pheidias? It seems of great importance that good 
casts should before long be made of all the 
remains still existing at Athens—and this for 
several reasons. 1. The sculptures in question are 
for the most part not at present accessible. No 
archeologist or artist can see them without a 
journey to Athens, and when on the spot would 
not know of their existence unless from his previous 
study. Even then he can only see them by mak- 
ing a special appointment with the curator, and 
his visit must therefore be a hurried one. 2, They 
are not only difficult of access, but they are also in 
great danger from mutilation and depredation. 
Already has the beautiful group of the six seated 
deities, lately discovered, sustained irreparable 
injury, the hand and the foot of one of the male 
figures having been broken off. The cast, now in 
the Elgin Room, is the only record of this hand 
and foot. 3. In the present unsettled state of 
Greece the sculptures are necessarily insecure ; and 
in the event of another revolution, what is there to 


| prevent the Acropolis from being again a fortress, 


and again a mark for the cannon of the besieging 
party? The shells which in 1833 destroyed the 
roof of the Erectheum, would not be wanting to 


| complete the destruction of the sculptures of 


Pheidias. 4. To the artist and the archzologist— 
to all who make the design of Pheidias, viewed as a 
whole, the object of their study, and do not regard 
the sculptures in the Elgin Room as isolated frag- 
ments, but rather as parts of one great poetic com- 


remarked that it would be difficult, without actually | position, the addition of these casts would be of 
| infinite service. 


Neither Carrey’s drawings, nor 
the remains of the temple én situ, nor the sculptures 
in the Elgin Room, are singly sufficient for the 
interpretation of the great compositions of Pheidias, 
but when brought in immediate juxtaposition they 


the sculptures are preserved are aa ¥ The cella of | give unity and significance to that which appeared 


isolated and hopelessly mutilated. To persist in 
keeping apart what Pheidias had once united, 
seems to me very like keeping the book in one 
place and a few torn leaves in another. Besides 
the sculptures above mentioned, which belong to 
the Parthenon, there are also at Athens several other 
collections of great value. 1. Numerous fragments 
from the Temple of Victory, which, viewed as parts 
of one composition in alto relievo, are of great 
interest, and present the same rich variety of atti- 
tude which we find in the coins of Zeuna, 2. Por- 
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tions of the frieze of the Erectheum recently dis- 
covered—-many of the pieces very well preserved, 
and interesting examples of art of which we know 
the precise date. Most of the slabs of this frieze 
are engraved in ‘ Ranyabe’s Antiquités Helle- 
niques,’ Athens, 4to, 1849. 3. In the building on 
the left of the Propylea, opposite the Temple of 
Victory, are a number of bas-reliefs and fragments 
provisionally built into frames. Some of them are 
very beautiful compositions, with much of the 
manner of Pheidias about them. 4. On the right 
of the entrance to the Propylea are other frames 
with bas-reliefs. One of these is very curious, as 
bearing great resemblance to the earliest coins of 
Syracuse. It is a figure of archaic character ina 
car. The wheel has four spokes imitating a rose. 
The figure is seated. The horses are two in 
number, moving slowly. 5. At the entrance to the 
Acropolis, near the lodge of the custode, is an 
archaic seated figure of Athene, which Miller sup- 
posed to represent the Minerva Polias. The wgis 
falls like a tippet over the breast to the waist, and 
_ has in its centre a Gorgon’s head. All round the 
edge are holes, to which metallic ornaments have 
been attached. Lastly, in the temporary museum 
of the Temple of Theseus are collected all the most 
remarkable sculptures found in and about Athens, 
excepting those found on the Acropolis itself. A 
large number of these are sepulchral bas-reliefs, the 
inscriptions on which generally determine their 
date. The bas-reliefs often present very beautiful 
designs, exhibiting the same kind of relation to the 
higher art of Pheidias which the vase paintings of 
the best period must have had to the paintings of 
Polygnotus, or the terra-cotfa figures to the great 
works in bronze or marble. 





MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tunesday.—Zoological, 9 p.m. 








FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Tue Exhibition of the Royal Academy closes this 
day, and with it ceases also all means of actual 
knowledge respecting the united advance of art 
and the comparative merits of its professors, until 
the season of 1853 opens upon us with new pros. 
pects. Before the opportunity is entirely lost, a 


private hands, it will long be remembered for the 
merits of expression we have alluded to, and its 
generally lifelike cast. Indeed, the unrestrained 
| freedom of look tends rather to a high development 
of youthful intellect, and is almost inconsistent 
with the dark and undefined longing of the Bacchic 
expression ; and we daresay the portrait is truer to 
nature than the idea/ is in accordance with classical 
precedent. But the question lies only between a 
young Apollo and a bey Bacchus in Mr. Baily’s 
hands. When we turn to Amor, « statue, (1373,) 
by Mr. E. Bandel, we find the somewhat reserved 
and undeveloped Eros of antiquity frittered away 
into a precocious baby of modern days, with a 
vulgar smirk, and hair like a French poodle. 


degenerated. 

Mr. Calder Marshall's Hindoo Girl will have 
attracted much notice, and furnished, if we mis- 
take not, more matter for reflection in its thoughtful 
and studied detail, than unmixed pleasure at a first 
glance. ‘The unity of the idea is dispersed in the 
portions; and, apart from the face and a few orna- 





ee 


ments, the cast and air of the figure are not charac- 
teristic of its title. Mr. Thomas's Musidora, though 
more of an individual woman, is a tame rendering 
of a tuo familiar subject. 

The L’ Allegro of Mr. T. Earle, extremely graceful, 
and even bold in outline, is yet little or nothing 
more, and verges on the merely ornamental and 
subsidiary. The Shepherd, by Mr. Weekes, is a 


Cupid’s bringing up must surely have most sadly | 


position in the public eye ; but though passing into | 





_ things which cannot be too soon r 
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oaseeeaeeee $e - a 
such a simple 


in which alone the charm of 
resides, 


subject 
Baron Marochetti's Itali 


an-looking heads 


shone conspicuous amongst the shelves. ve 

statuette of Parisina (1371), by Ellen rage a 
. e s . ° a we 4a) . 

elegance and resignation in its attitude ae 


On the whole, we can only hope that the mea 
crity which this branch, as well as ps ey 
Academy, suggests this year to the sti 1 ~ 
server, may serve only to mark more Aeon 3 
the strides of future progress. One thine ae 
tain, that a sense of deficiency is widely Pog 
a dissatisfaction on the part of the pul ¢- 
can only end in their indifference 


: and 
public, which 
» 13 a state of 
eversed, for the 


safety and benefit of all parties concerned 





Professor Htibner has just mac 


: ) le an interesting 
discovery in conne 


X10i1 with one of the pictures in 


| the Dresden Gallery ; it is a small but well-known 


PP | 
composition that every one must have been struck | 


with; originality it certainly does not want, nor 
boldness, nor expression; but the reason of the 
uncouth attitude, whether the shepherd is reclining 
in an uneasy posture, is getting up or descending, 
or is merely climbing the stile, and taken by the 


portrait of a middle-aged man, wearing a high Bur. 
gundian cap, and adorned with the Order of the 
Golden Fleece. The painting has been attributed 
to Holbein, but. Hiibner having some time ago 
occasion to examine it more closely, discovered on 
the back of it a very interesting device, and the 
motto ‘‘ Nul Ne Si Frote” (nul ne s'y frotte), Hib. 
ner doubted the authenticity of the picture, and on 
a subsequent visit to Berlin, with the assistance ot 
Dr, Friedland, who is celebrated for his numismatic 
knowledge, discovered a hitherto unknown medal. 
with a portrait similar to the picture, and bearing 
the same motto. The medal is acknowledged to 


_ be a portrait of Antoine of Burgundy, called in his 


observer ?n transitu, we never could satisfactorily | 


decide. 
from such a quarter must do. 

Considerable academical study and knowledge 
marks the Christ with the Demoniacs of the Tomb 
(1321), by Mr. B. Howes, and a group in marble 
of Paolo and Francesca, by Mr. A. Munro, though 
mannered, suggests much of what Dante meant, 


It shows genius, however, as everything | 


, doubt the work of Hans Hemling. 


time ‘ Le Grand Batard ;’ he was the son of Philip 
the Good and his mistress Marie de Tieffry, an 
played no inconsiderable part in those unquiet days. 
This picture must have been painted somewhere 
about the year 1460, and according to the opinion 
of Hubner, and other competent judges, is without 
Van Eyck, the 


| only other artist of the age to whom it might have 


| been attributed, died in 1441. 


, and is so Italian in feeling, as to look at first | 


few parting words are due with respect to the | 


sculpture department of the Exhibition, which the 
pressure of other matters, and the unexpected close 
of the Gallery, have prevented our noticing hitherto. 
We have no intention of reiterating the worn-out 
and hopeless complaints as to the position of the 
marbles and casts, but will be content with observ- 


ing that, whilst the conditions of light and shade | 


are so bad as to be positively discouraging to the | 
sculptor, and derogatory alike to his art in general, | 


and to its particular specimens— some cause no less 
potent than this is needed to account for the defi- 
ciency in number and quality of works of first- 
class composition. 


from any other cause; and while artists feel this 
they will continue to be unwilling to expose their 
works to the evils of a damaging situation. So 


that we must be content to consider the collection | 


which this season has witnessed, as but an imper- 


fect sample of the products and promise of the | 


year, 

* Mr. Baily’s Statue of Thomas Fleming, Esq., will 
reappear in the choir of Manchester cathedral—a 
worthy and noble exponent of the public spirit ofa 
community, taking its rarer form of gratitude from 
local measures of benefit and civic services. The 
dignity of the figure lies in its apparent simplicity, 
a result so successfully attained as to throw into 
shade the difficulties of the modern costume, which 


have been most wisely in the present instance pre- | 


The small ad- | 
joining statue, which caught every eye by the | 


served and judiciously handled. 


spirited action of the neck, and the free and fear- 
less attitude of the childish head—The Jnfant 


The truth is, that both archi- | 
tecture and sculpture suffer as much in the eyes of | 
the public from the meanness of their domicile as | 


sight like a passage from that poem, the character 


no other human production. 

One of the most clear-cut pieces of the art, life- 
like in death, sepulchral, yet with all the accoutre- 
ments of toil and honour surrounding it, is Mr. 


The Dresden gallery 
is rich in Holbeins, but, with this one exception, 


| possesses no work of Hemling, so that the discovery 


has afforded considerable gratification to the 


talented and indefatigable Professor himself, and 
of which, like Michael Angelo’s frescoes, resembles 


to his colleagues in the ‘ direction’ of the gallery. 
Steinla, the engraver, has returned to Dresden 
from Spain; he has made a most successful 


journey, and has brought back with him some ex 


Westmacott’s Brigadier-General Cureton, the mo- | 


dern version of the altar tombs of the knights of 
old — 
‘Their bones are dust, 
Their good swords rust, 
Their souls are with the saints, we trust.” 


The Darid adjoining, a forcible contrast in style, 
notwithstanding an apparently forced attitude, 
seen at the short distance the limits of the room 
afford, has the expression of thanksgiving in its 
upward glance and elevated feeling. 

It would be superfluous to do more than pay a 
passing tribute to a few of the more conspicuous of 
the remaining instances—as Mr. Brown's Sketch of 
a Statue of Sir Charles Napier, careful in its 
anatomy of the horse’s fore legs, whatever be 
thought of the size of the body, or, to speak veteri- 
narily, ‘barrel’ of the animal; Mr. T. E. Jones’s 
remarkably accurate and unassuming portrait- 
busts, a contrast in style to Mr. Thomas's saucy- 


Baily’s heads of Dr. Whewell and others, and to the 
works of rising reputation by Mr. W. Theed. The 
head of John Gibson (1473), by the latter, is in. 
teresting in every way, and admirably treated. 
Mrs. Thornycroft has been equally successful in 
| her rendering of the features of ladies and children. 
Mr. P. Hollins, of Birmingham, contributes a very 
pleasing Posthumous Bust in marble of a Young 
Lady (1381). ; 

The portrait-bust and reliefs, by J. H. Foley, 
; are of no striking importance; nor does Mr. T. 
| Thornycroft’s monumental effigy of the sleeping 


Bacchus—being a portrait, can no longer occupy a child suggest much of the sweetness and delicacy 





quisite drawings from the J/adonna del Pesce and 
other pictures. He intends to proceed forthwith 
with his engraving of the pearl of the Madrid 
gallery, Raphael's Madonna del Pesce. 

A subscription has been commenced in Franc 


| for the erection of a statue to Madame de Sevigne 





| at Grignan. 


| monument to General Jackson in that ¢ 


. | Legion of Honour and 
| looking head of Siv Benjamin Hall (1401), to Mr. | 


M. Monmerque, member of the Insti- 
tute, and editor of Madame de Sevigne’s ‘ Letters, 
has published an able account of the proposed mie 
morial in the Parisian journals. ' 

The New Orleans Committee for erectig 4 
ity have 
advertised for plans and_ specifications. _ Abe 
5000 dollars have been subscribed, in addition 
10,000 granted by the legislature. The Committe 
have decided that it is to be a bronze equestra® 
statue, the estimated cost of which is about 
30,000 dollars. 

The Minister of the 
Tuesday a public distri 
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Interior at Paris made © 
bution of crosses of the 
of medals to such of = 
artists as distinguished themselves by their we 
in the recent annual exhibition. The works @ 
warded were previously exposed by themselves © 
a few days. 

A Russian painter n 
in Italy; he possessed merit, 
known from a painting of the l 
A young French hg of much 
Vaillant, has also died. » coinen’s 

A series of designs illustrative of Burns Fay 
Saturday Night,’ has been prepared ? hong 
Arts Association of Scotland, by Mr. se “ 
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N° 1853] | 
EL _ f 
and in the present designs is said to 


the pe himself equal to the task of illustrating 
reer of the national bard. 








MUSIC. 


Ix the hope of accomplishing something in the 
5 5 in onl ee . 
of counter-attraction to th@pvariety which is 
. ly put forth at the other house, Mdlle. 
Favanti was brought forward on Tuesday at HER 
yussty’s THEATRE in the Cenerentola. Those 
sho remember her when she first came out a few 
years ago, Were not surprised at the result on the 
“ egent occasion being but moderately successful. 
With a voice of great compass, a pleasing person, 
dash and volubility of style, Mdlle. Favanti 
samong those singers who pay the penalty of in- 
jadicious and indiscriminating friends. Her début 
some eight years ago was announced with so much 
ostentatious and undue panegyric, that when she 
did appear, the disappointment was greater than 
it needed or would have been under better advised 
auspices, She has defects, especially on the score 
of intonation, that will debar her for ever from 
ranking as a first-rate artiste. She was originally 
announced as something that was to astonish as well 
charm. The result was, she failed even to satisfy, 
and so she will continue to do to the end of the 
chapter. Her defective ear is incurable. She 
was much applauded in ‘ Non pitt mesta,’ and ocea- 
sionally in other parts of the character. But not- 
withstanding the names of Calzolari, Lablache, and 
Ferranti, and the bright and sparkling characters 
of this favourite opera, it was but languidly re- 
ceived. We are glad to see announced for this 
evening J Purituni, which, to our taste, has been 
by far the most successful representation of the 
season, 

Spohr’s Faust was repeated on Saturday night 
atthe Rovan Irautan Opera, and the effect was 
materially improved by the judicious curtailments 
and condensations which it has undergone. The 
length of the recitatives was severely felt on its 
first representation, even to weariness, notwith- 
tanding the exquisite beauty of the accompani- 
ments throughout. Vary it as you will, and Spohr 
bas done the utmost with it, it is not possible to 
oi ar “uetng through so length- 
wm letroduced a ndt ough the melodies, which 
all Spobs ta Figalli agate hand, are, like 
sl gg — seer and flowing, they all 
anintiee, — spite he all flow from the 
. ll age see ogy is that of Mozart, 
< dese d ant “eg J marked to be recog- 
opt Aha Seat he ¢ vantage, when adapted 
sblones the pe pp ans early as his model, 
me of ant Of freshness observable in so 
sae Spohr's airs. Faust was written forty 

Fears ago; and notwithstanding 7: blemishes ij 
“ve when many a work th: ‘oc he aoe = 
snd ‘tyrannical: " that has been written — 
terval, will be fore y clapped * to boot—in the in- 

Paute de i lis] - 

betake itself to cd ng nv opera is compelled to 
% but uneongenial Ic ete ee wala sight, ” 
centre. she RS. - ocalities. Driven from the 

" € finds an asylum in the suburbs. Tl 
Riected, or rather the neni, rie 1e — S. ie 
bas established sla : ec a . of Middlesex, she 
lalfe feels it sl dog _ SURREY PHEATRE, and 
low her thither a rom his high position to fol- 
Al Opera express! fo, Ames engaged to mere 
SS cost. aha Aad he Surrey!” and “Alfred 
perates in the spirited experiment. It 


* one th: aia 
* At deserves to succeed for the manager's 
; ad we have : 


Operas no doubt but that it will. 
cat ste yea for some months been brought 
that ith somuch care and excellent iieek. 
" Go } ts ea = 6 
tearly every ho ordinary kind has kept pace with 


e€ T are ic ’ 4 
first.rs spade There is a very fair band, not 
mt * extremely creditable: some of the 
sincere : 
mer, Mf gers that are to be had—Miss Ro- 


1 Miss Pox . : 
Most ce Manvers, Borrani; and the best 
.- Popular not only of our school, but 


ms o a . 
f the best French, German, and 


Italian 
oaght ont — been successively and rapidly 
with “af and have been listened to and 

& discriminating warmth little if 


cana 
Viking short of what they had previously re- 





| 
| 
| 
| 


ceived on this side the water; and now, to crown 
all, the manager is about to bring out an opera 
‘indigenous to the soil” of Surrey—an opera of 
real trans-Thamesian birth. We heartily wish the 
management success, and the opera too, if it shall 


be found to deserve it. 





Nothing has been done in Paris, in the way of 
novelty, and (with the exception of a new opéra 


comique) nothing is expected for some weeks to | 


come. The hot weather is driving away everybody 
who can possibly leave. At the Grand Opéra 
the Juif Errant has been produced, with Gueymard 
in the principal character, in the room of Roger, 
cn congé. We hear that this singer complains 
bitterly of the Covent Garden management, for 
not having allowed him to appear oftener. 

Paris letters mention the arrival of Tamburini 
and of Madame Persiani in that city from St. 
Petersburgh, and their singing, with great success, 
in a charitable concert at Neuilly. These letters 
further state that Vieuxtemps, the violinist, has 
abandoned Russia, and all the advantages he was 
there promised. They call attention to an an- 
nouncement in the ‘ Revue des Théitres,’ to the 
effect that it is probable that Mr. Lumley will be 
deprived of the management of the Italian Theatre 
in Paris, and that it will be confided to a person of 
creat influence, wealth, and experience. As this 
theatre receives a subvention from the public trea- 
sury, the Government can give it to whom it pleases 
without injustice ; and it seems, we confess, natural 
thata Frenchman should be preferred to an English- 
man, especially as the latter’s management has not 
restored it to the brilliant position it formerly held. 
Amongst the novelties talked of were the resuscita- 
tion of Rossini’s Moise, at the Academie Royale, 
with Gueymard and Mdlle, Poinsot in the principal 
characters; a new three-act opera, by Adolphe 
Adan, for the Theatre Lyrique ; and a two-act one, 
by Bosquet, for the same theatre. 


The Stockholm journals speak ofa Mdlle. Westers- | nettes 


: one! 15. Queen's. 
regards sweetness of voice and brilliance of execu- | : 


land as a worthy successor of Jenny Lind, both as 


tion. They say she has gone to Berlin to study 
German. 

Rossini presided about ten days ago at the per- 
formance of his magnificent choruses, ‘£ Faith,’ 
‘Hope,’ and ¢ Charity,’ in a church at Florence. 





THE DRAMA. 
Lettve de M. Charles Mathews auc auteurs dra 
matiques de la France. J. Mitchell. 
THE principal novelty of the week has been the pub- 
lication of the above ‘Letter from Mr. C. Mathews 
to the Diamatic Authors of France.’ Anticipating 
the effect which the new international copyright 
law may have upon the staple source of our theatri- 
cal entertainments, the manager calls upon the 
French dramatists to be more circumspect in their 
plots and dialogue; to write in a manner more 
becoming the refinements of the English taste, 
and the proprieties and elegancies of the Lyceum 
theatre in particular; and concludes by assuring 
them that their only chance of success is to secure 
a brisk sale for their compositions in this country. 
The letter is a lively compound of wit and illogical 
assurance, written in that easy, voluble, semi-satiri- 
cal tone which is characteristic of the actor, and so 
far convenient to him, that it may be taken in jest 
or earnest, as truth or irony, according to the 
temper and prejudices of the reader. For ourselves, 
we incline to regard it, not as an invocation to 
Parisian playwrights to start a vaudeville manufac- 
tory for the especial use and abuse of the British 
public, but as an ironical squib for the encourage- 
ment and fruition of native talent. It is written 
in French, and smart French too, and the author 
does not use it pedantically or obtrusively. His 
object is not so much to obtain a seat in the French 
Academy as to have a little quiet chat about 
matters that intimately concern both parties. All 
he asks is to be understood, and if he has not allowed 
his phrases to be corrected, it has been because he 
was afraid of having them Frenchified, and so run 





| tropolis ! 


| priation of your ideas! 





Anglais) which is the best guarantee for their 
authenticity. 

For the benefit of English dramatists (it cannot be 
needed for adapters) Mr. Mathews adds a transla- 
tion from himself by himself, and this is presented 
as a specimen of ‘‘ fair imitation,” according to the 
terms of the international copyright convention. 
And now, says Mr. Mathews, to business :—- 

“ Gentlemen—I ama weasel. Don't be astonished, T am 
telling you the simple truth ;—a guilty but repentant weasel, 
who comes to compliment you on your having succeeded at 
length in putting a ring through his nose. Yes, Gentlemen, 
you see before you one of the dramatic weasels of the 
*Pertide Albion,’ who have so long sucked the eggs of your 
Gallic n‘ghtingales, and I am here to offer you my con- 
gratulations on your having at last asserted your rights in 
the British dominions. I congratulate you with all the sin- 
cerity of the old fox who declares himself delighted when 
he hears that his bosom friends the geese have at last been 
clapped safely under an iron coop. At the precise moment 
when I ean no longer steal with impunity, am I seized with 
an irresistible desire to become honest. [have robbed you, 


| plundered you, disfigured you, maimed you, assassinated 
e Land - . 


you; I admit it all; and the love of virtue only enters my 
head at the very foot of the gallows—a kind of repentance 
by no means uncommon in this wicked world, 

‘* Seriously, Gentlemen, | am the Manager of an English 
Theatre, and I throw myself at your feet to implore your 
forgiveness and ask your advice. Manager, did I say! 
more: Manager-Author-Actor. Manager of the Lyceum, 
Author of several of your pieces, Actor of all the good parts 
I can get.” 

The Manager-Author-Actor then proceeds to lay 
before the dramatists of France, what he doubtless 
considers a correct estimate of the condition and 
prospects, social, analytical, and financial, of the 
London theatres :— 


“There are twenty-three theatres now open in the Me- 
There’s a chance for you, gentlemen! Eh? 
What a forture for the French authors! Only think! 
Twenty-three theatres, living, existing, but by the appro- 
Isn't that your view of the case ? 
Wait a minute and Tl open your eyes for you.” 


The list is as follows: —‘‘ 1. Her Majesty's. 
2. St. James's. 3. Covent Garden. 4. Drury 
Lane. 5. Haymarket. 6. Lyceum. 7. Princess's. 





8. Adelphi. 9. Olympic. 10. Strand. 11. Marion- 
12. Surrey. 13. Astley’s. 14. Victoria, 
16. Marylebone. 17. Sadler's Wells. 
19, Standard, 20. Pavilion. 21. Gre- 


18. City. 
Britannia Saloon. 23. Bower 


cian Saloon, 22. 
Saloon.” 

Mr. Mathews then passes them in review, some- 
what disparagingly to be sure, but in a running 
commentary of witty sarcastic humour :— 


““A few years ago, Her Majesty's was the only Italian 
Opera in London, but as there were not amateurs enough 
to ensure its constant success, another Opera was started 
at Covent Garden to oppose it; an honourable rivalry 
sprung up as to which could give away the greatest number 
of free admissions, and a suecession of disinterested attempts 
have been made ever since to impart fresh life into both 
establishments, by the most expensive endeavours to cut 
each other's throats. , * 4 

“ Drury-Lane, the other ex-national house, is, alas! more 
like an Omnibus than a Theatre, a huge Omnibus running 
short stages at a very low price, but with plenty of noise, 
changing its coachman every other day, and in order to 
entice the mob (though without suceceding in the attempt), 
yrinting the slang of the cads upon the way-bill. Authors 
sree but little to hope for here. The present manager, 
Poct-librettist, dreams of nothing but English operas, 
marble halls, and ballets. Drop a tear, Gentlemen, and 
pass on in silence, It is the mausoleum of Shakspeare, 

* 


“The Olympic is a respectably conducted Theatre, but 
its low prices of admission cannot allow any great extrava- 
gance in authorship. .  . You may glean slightly in 
this little field, Gentlemen, 1 think, by wheedling the ma- 
nager-actor, and coaxing him adroitly on his weak side— 
that of his sons. ad = ™ 

‘The last twelve Theatres belong rather to the outskirts 
than to London itself. They have an audience of their own, 
and a jolly one it is—hearty and uproarious, An audience 
with sound lungs, hard hands, and the digestion of an 
ostrich; always ready to bolt the raw material provided 
for it. . : a . 

‘The Victoria is a model house, the type of a school to 
which it gives its name. It is the incarnation of the Eng- 
lish ‘domestic drama,’ or rather of the drama of English 
domestics. There you will always find the truest pictures 
of virtue in rags, and vice in fine linen. There flourish the 


| choicest specimens of all the crimes that make life hideous, 


robbery, rape, murder, suicide. It is a country abounding 
in grand combats of four—a region peopled with angelic 
maid servants, comic house-breakers, heroic sailors, tyran- 
nical masters, poetical clodhoppers, and diabolical barons. 
The lower orders rush there in mobs, and in shirt sleeves, 
applaud frantically, drink ginger beer, munch apples, crack 
nuts, call the actors by their Christian names, and throw 
them orange peel and apples by way of bouquets. Fly, 


_ Gentlemen, this is no place for you,—you are only known 
the risk of their losing that English stamp (cachet | bere as frog-eating foreigners, whose armies are easily put 
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to the rout by a couple of stage tars and a heroine with a 


horse pistol. There's not the ghost of a chance for you. 
They live upon roast beef and plum pudding, and abomi- 
nate French kickshaws. ° ° ° 


** We will now turn to the City. 

** At the head of the theatres there is Sadler’s Wells, 
and a very different place it is from any we have yet spoken 
of. The classical, the stately, the stilted, banished from its 
natural home, finds refuge within its walls. The National 
drama has retired here, as to a watering place, for the be- 
nefit of its health. The loftiest, the severest tragedy is 
represented in all its dreary integrity by solemn veterans. 
Shakspeare especially — Shakspeare undefiled — textual. 
Massinger, Beaumont and Fletcher, even rugged John 
Marston—all that is venerable and artificial. It is the 
Odéon of the suburbs. 
cient. All the old worn out and long-forgotten pieces are 
dug up to enjoy a second youth, and figure in the eyes of 
young Islington as sparkling novelties. It is a downright 
dramatic curiosity shop. Pantomime is not excluded; on 
the contrary, is generally well done. Such Saturnalia are 
allowed at Christmas, and sometimes they venture on a new 
tragedy, moulded, however, on the antiqne; but woe to the 
man who mentions puny French authors. Translators 
avaunt! The theatre is picturesquely situated on the 
banks of a City Canal, shaded agreeably by leafless genea- 
logical trees, and its audience is composed of metropolitan 
villagers, the unsophisticated inhabitants of the verdant 
pavement which graces this Rus in Urbe; a most respect- 
able and above all a most classical audience, seeing and 
hearing for the first time the divine Shakspeare and his 
nervous contemporaries; loving, I may say doating upon 
their very obscurities ; indeed, the less it understands, the 
more is this worthy audience pleased —it is so rery respect- 
able. It shies apples now and then, does this superior 
audience, but they are always classical ones—apples of the 
kind that Paris used to throw at Venus. 


** The City is the natural son of the Victoria, and inherits | 


its parent's tastes. It has the same task to fulfil. It is a 


sort of Newgate Calendar dramatised—an Apotheosis of | 


the seven deadly sins—a chapel of ease to the Old Bailey. 

“At the Pavilion, the shipping interest is 
sented—its playbill ought to be posted at Lloyd's. 
are nightly wrecked in latitude O.P., longitude P.S. As 
you enter you smell the ‘distempered «ea.’ You sniff the 
brine of the ‘set waters,’ and feel the dusty spray of the 
canvas waves. At the Victoria, the sanctity of the domestic 
hearth is invaded—here the very Ocean 1s laid under con- 
tribution, and success is sought amidst the roar of its 
breakers—success as boundless as the ocean it springs from. 
The object of the management is to ‘ hold the mirror up’ 
to sailors. An eternal tide of marine melo-dramas and 
nautical novelties ebbs and flows in this dry Naumachia, 
where ‘life afloat’ is depicted by fresh-water seamen before 
an audience of real tars. I leave you to judge whether the 
pieces are not likely to be pitched tolerably strong to suit 
the web-footed connoisseurs who rollin at half price, who 
help to whistle the act music, and only applaud a dialogue 
made up of cabins, cables, and cabooses, booms, binnacles, 
and backy boxes; whose nearest notion of attic salt is salt- 
etre, and whose sides are only to be tickled with points 
like pikes, quips like quids, and jokes like junk.” 


The Haymarket, Princess’s, and Adelphi are 
generously excused from criticism, because these 


and the Lyceum are the only theatres in which the | 


author allows there is any market for French pro 
duce. And the following is the statistical result of 
his investigations :-— 


During the year 1851, (according to the ‘Almanach des 
Spectacles,’ of M. Palianti), the Parisian Theatres brought 
out 263 new pieces, and of these, how many do you suppose 
were translated for our twenty-three London houses, ee 
the first of January to the 31st of December? Eight! 

7 * * - 

**Out of 2463 Parisian novelties only eight during the 
whole year! I think you will acknowledge, Gentlemen, that 
this is a little fact you did not altogether expect. 

* a * J 

‘Out of 263 pieces, then, we have only selected eight. 
If you will allow me I will explain the cause of this pheno- 
menon, It is rather delicate ground to touch on I know, 
but, as it is a matter of business, you must excuse me if I 
sav that the fault is entirely your own, Gentlemen, and, 
what's more, that the average will never be greater as long 
aa you continue to write such pieces as you have been writ- 
ing lately. You must admit yourselves that they are much 
too full of indecency, anachronism, immorality, and dirt 

o & > © 


* Almost all your modern works are made up of details, 
which it would be impossible for us to think of touching— 
even at the Gymnase, where formerly such charming little 
comedies, reflecting life and manners, used to be repre- 
sented with so much taste and elegance. 

* - +. > 


*¢ The curtain rises. In walks a pretty woman—a woman 
of rank and fashion—into an elegant boudoir. ‘Ah, ah!’ 
ou say, ‘now we are all right!’ Are you, my good friend? 
fait a moment. It soon comes out that the lady is the 
affianced bride of one worthy man, the wife of another, in 
love with a third, and with a child bya fourth; notwith- 
standing all which, she is just as much beloved by indulgent 
audiences, who invariably contrive to find some mitigating 
circumstance to justify her interesting little irregularities. 
* We may try our fortune at the other theatres, but it is 
every where the same. Milliners’ girls and lawyers’ clerks, 
living together in the most unceremonious manner; Ac- 
tresses ing openly and unblushingly of their numerous 
lovers; Ballet-girls, with accidental children by unknown 


The very farces they play are an- | 


repre- | 
Vessels | 


fathers; interesting young ladies, who fall asleep, the 

don’t know why, at the end of the first act, to awake wit 

a baby, they don’t know how, at the beginning of the 
second. In short, nothing but mistresses, accoucheurs, 
midwives, wet nurses, infants, cradles, and feeding-bottles, 
in every direction. 

‘What are we to do with all this?” says the volatile 
Charles. ‘“‘ Mast we begin by imbibing Dolby’s Carminative, 
and dip our pens in Mrs. Johnson's American Soothing 
} Goren? Change this rotten system. Give us good, well- 
| considered, pleasant works, free from dirt and indecency, 
and we shall infallibly buy largely.” 





The profligacy of the French drama is perhaps 
the only part of this letter that is not exaggerated, 
and we have given full publicity to Mr. Mathews’ 
remarks more as a warning to English dramatists 
than with the hope that it will be of any service to 
the Parisian stage. The time is now arrived when 
our dramatic authors must think for themselves. 
Let us have no more real water and live donkeys, 
| (et tu, Brute’), disembodied bogies and revivificated 
murderers, but a genuine unalloyed dramatic school 
| of our own. We look to our Manager-Author- 
Actor, and repentant weasel, to set an example. 





Several of the Paris theatrical managers have been 
_earnestly petitioning the Government for leave to 
close their doors, alleging that no one goes to 
theatres at present on account of the hot weather. 
To one or two the permission has been accorded ; 
to the others it has been refused. The refusal has 
been made in order not to throw the actors out of 
their engagements, or impose on them a reduction 
of salary. In spite of it, however, each theatre 
finds means to close at least once or twice a week, 
jon pretext of ‘‘indisposition de Monsieur or 
Mdlle. ——.”’ The only notable events which have 
occurred since our last, are the production of not 
fewer than three raudevilles by the same author at 
| different bouses. This author is a young man 
named Achard, of some note as a feuilletoniste, and 
his rauderilles, which are called Donnant donnant, 
| Le Duel de Mon Onele, and Par les Fenétres, dis- 
| play a certain originality and a good deal of verve. 
In one of these he introduces English and Irish 
| persons, and has the good sense not to make them 
) absurd caricatures, as most French dramatists do. 
A new tragedy has been brought out at the 
| Adelphi Theatre, Edinburgh, Castilian Honour, 
the work of an American writer, Mr. Epes Sargent. 
It met with a most favourable reception, but from 
the accounts we have seen the play seems some- 
what too Spanish in the complexity of its plots, and 
too American in the violence of some of its scenes, 








| FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, July 21. 
Paris has been in a wretched state during the last 


the baths of Germany. 


The in 

speak, of this great intellectual pe os 
Nevertheless, amidst the 1 

laziness, two indefatigable 

and publish, and publish and scribble 

reading public were still 


; life, 8 to 
18 suspended. 
general dulnece and 


scribblers scribble on 


. as if the 
disposed to take t] 

trouble to read. Lamartine has brought out 
another volume of his ‘ History of the Restarati. 


al 


and a Ge : estoration,’ 
and a German friend tells me (none but is Gotan 


would have had the courage to open the book ; 
such weather and at such a time) that it is the no 
interesting, and, in parts, the most splendidly 
written of any that has yet appeared, Lomartinn 
is also continuing his ‘ Civilisation.’ a mhonthie 
periodical, containing the lives of distineuishe? 
persons of different countries and ages. represented 
in such a light as to be practically useful to the 
lower orders, or, to use his high-flying phrase, 

civilising.’ This work, by the way, gives on its 
cover a warning to translators not to translate i 
as the right of publication in England has been 
sold. It may be doubted, however, whether even 
the boldest or the most needy of littérateurs would 
have meddled with it, inasmuch as compilations 
from the ‘ Biographical Dictionary’ can searcely be 
considered very tempting to an English public 
The second industrious scribe referred to is Alex. 
ander Dumas. He is continuing his ‘ Memoirs.’ 
day after day, in the ‘ Presse,’ and is writing, it js 
said, a romance founded on the revolutionary move. 
ments in Italy. It is generally supposed, by the 
way, that this ingenious fellow, though he trans. 
lated and improved ‘Hamlet,’ knows not a dozen 
words of* English; and certainly his writings are 
voluminous, though they contain few, if any, traces 
of his knowledge of our language and literature. 
But in one of the best chapters of the aforesaid 
‘ Memoirs,’ he boldly alleges that he made Shak- 
speare his constant study at the beginning of his 
literary career. ‘‘ When Macready and the other 
English actors came to Paris,” he says, “it was 
| in 1825 or thereabouts. I went to see them every 
night, and watched their style of performance. I 
had previously made a profound study of Shak- 
speare. I had felt that in the theatrical world 
everything emanates from him, that nothing is to 
be compared to him; for that having come before 
all others, he is as tragic as Corneille, as comic as 





| Moliére, as original as Calderon, as deep a thinker 


as Goethe, as impassioned as Schiller. I had seen 
that his works contain more types than those o! 
all the others put together. I saw, in short, that 
he is the man who has most created after God.” 
You may remember that I have more than once 
had occasion to complain of the want in this 
country of a regular organ of sound literary crit 
cism similar to the ‘ Literary Gazette.’ and have 
on more than one occasion noticed designs set on 





| fortnight. The sun scorching and burning and 
blazing, as in the Grand Sahara—old women 
terrifying everybody by their predictions, on, as 
they represented, the authority of M. Arago, of a 
deluge, an earthquake, and the end of the world— 
mad dogs tearing along the streets and biting 
right and left (four thousand it is said have been 
destroyed)—the sudden death of men and horses 
; alarmingly frequent—and last, but not least, the 
élite of society ‘out of town’—verily the good city, 
par excellence, of gaiety, elegance, and vice, has | 
| been insupportable, disgusting, horrible—never | 
| more so. The idea of the correspondent of a literary | 
journal sitting down to write under such cireum- 
stances would have been absurd. In the first 
place, he was like everybody else—in a state of 
physical and mental prostration ; and in the next, 
he had nothing to say. 

In now resuming my pen, I am not sure of being 
able to fill my sheet; for—apart from the extreme 
heat, which still continues, and the threatened 
Aragoie crash, which, strange to say, is still await- 
ing its realization—this is what the Parisians call 
the ‘dead season.’ And in the dead season there 
is all but complete stagnation in literature, theatres. 
art, science, everything; and almost everybody of 
any note connected with either, and not a few too 
of the smaller fry, are away at the sea-side, in the | 
country, amongst the mountains of Scotland, or at } 
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| bears a strong resemblance to your 
| type, &e. 


| has been rather coldly recei 


| may predict that it will fail. 


| critie’s lash occasionally as the 


j j ; liale 
| who sings ina semi-barbarous diaie 
| spoken only by a few score 
| peasants, be so highly recomp 


foot for establishing one. At length such a journa: 
has been started—or rather, the specimen number 
of one has been brought out. It contains seriously 
written reviews of new publications, notices of Oe 
theatres, the fine arts, and scientific matters in 
short, it takes up exactly the same ground, and 

journal in size, 
Some of its writers, I perceive, are 
But I regret to bear that | 


some literary note. a dal 
ived by the public ; ane 
; : , ; ‘3s it seems 
in the literary circles generally, the oS ae ae 
a certain spirit of hostility to It. Pee 
More is the pit 
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writers in the world have 


It was stated in your journal a wee 
that the Académie Frangaise had 
largest money prize to Jasmin, the sat @ 
poet. This donation has excited very e necaute 
satisfaction in the literary world; first, hee 


jon, ane 
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Why, it is 


language of 35,000,000? 


i ld an Academical body, whose 
ogy spread the French language in 


a] mission is to 
‘ Se, do aught to perpetuate the Provencal 


: a Piet merit of which is to have been em- 
wei the troubadours of old in their love and 
's J ditties?/—a merit more than counter- 
erg" is alleged, by its maintaining a portion 
of the community separated from the rest—making 

tion within a nation—and keeping them steeped 
: ignorance Considering that Jasmin has been 
a yd deal in English journals, some of 

r readers may be disposed to think the objec- 
yt made to his rewards and honours unreason- 
she and unjust; but they must at least allow 
Penchmen to be as capable of judging in such a 
matter as Englishmen—and perhaps they may be 
indined, on reflection, to suspect that Jasmin’s 
Faglish puffers know as much of the patois of 
southern France as of High Dutch. 
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VARIETIES. 


Munificent Donation.—Geo. Peabody, Esq., the 
eninent London banker, has given to the town of 
Danvers, Mass., which is his native place, the large 
sam of twenty thousand dollars for the establish- 
ment of a lyeeum and library and the erection of 
the necessary buildings. The letter containing the 
announcement of this donation was read at the 
dinner-table, on the occasion of the recent centen- 
vial celebration. —New York Literary World. 

The Tomb of Jejierson.—I visited Monticello in 
1844, and the chief point of attraction to me was 
the spot where sleep the remains of him who gave 
birth and immortality to Freedom, in penning 
“The Declaration of American Independence.” 
The gate of the burial enclosure had fallen from 
its hinges; cattle were browsing within; foul 
weeds were growing in rank luxuriance around the 
graves ; Jefferson’s monument bore numerous marks 
of Vandal mutilation, and the slab that covers the 
grave of his wife had been by some means dis- 
placed from its original position. In indignant 
wrrow I turned from this scene of desolation, to 
reflect upon the vanity of fame, and the degeneracy 
of national gratitude and reverence.—ZJ bid. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


_ The author of a work entitled ‘ Hutspot,’ noticed on the 
1k ust., finds vehement fault with us, in a letter too in- 
‘emperate (not to say insulting) fer insertion, for mention- 
mg tet the reader will not always sympathize with ‘the 
‘niter's opinions, as, for instance, where a defence is under- 
taken of many of the tenets and practices which Protestants 
we im the habit of denouncing’ in the Popishly-inclined 
mens old od English Church. _ The author wishes the 
a AS ‘ own I rotestantism to be declared, and 
Pak the opinions referred to are introduced as 
a @mind of one of the dramatis persone, not ne- 
vl ie mane sel. = a if Cg agraaog 
especially when conndct a 108 reat ers. o the passage, 
m the book ‘ nnected with other ecclesiastical hints 
it poken offi - example, when the Church of Scotland 
onatry, We io ogee the episcopal community of that 
read these + hated | ~ least sensitive Protestants will 
wad the rest of the he lng ee Se ee ea 
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\OTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION FOR 

a. LIFE ASSURANCE. 
PREMIUMS oe Pr iniums, 
the ether Mutua] Oo) middle age sabouta fourth lower than 
“Age 3, to secure £10 - “ 0 that the sum required in them, say 
PR IFITS.—Tho ‘ehhete’ FOULD SECURE £1230 in this. 
’ aiple at once ale on ars divisible among the Assured, ona 
© frplns being a he nie, and favourable to good Lives— 
x, ecrumulated inter ed for those Members whose Premiums, 

i sthey . est, Amount to the sums in their Policies “ 


a WOMds, for th 








fit of Mutual Assurance can be 


ba 108e by . ‘ . : . > 
Mitte created tose SY Whose longer contributions alone it 
Alm) Pon i 
=" Pr Tium to secure £100, with Profits. at De ath :-— 
“tw i et essence semeeeee * EPR 
: 35 7 . Senet cclans Acti tet e 
iss u , | Jo | 40 | 15 | 50 


; mal. 
pie oj? 1 6/2 6 10/2 14 9/3 5 914 17 
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the Pro Stites 
f we TTRUMs mar hea ae 
on MeN ht Mad made to cease after a limited number 
Jaa Ht Same as most pp: me us ng 21 years only will be found 
Lt partic ipating offces require for the whole 
GREG —«: 
ESS Since 

Ti of sory oliel, the Institution of the Society in 1837 up- 

ting eee have been issued, covering assurances 


we 8 Nearly 1; 

a the Most Hada Millions ind a Half. The whole affairs 
vt, Which, With Prosmec:  uio8, as shown by the Annual 
Mion. may be obta; . wt Tables of Premiums, and every 
LONDON ER tained free on application. . 

© OBANCH, 12, MOORGATE STREET. 


GEORGE GRANT, Resident Secretary. 











UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AND 
FIELD MARSHAL 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, K.G., K.T., 
K.P., G.C.B., and G.C.M.G. 
HE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, AND 
EAST INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Established 
A.D. 1837, for GENERAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 13, WatERLoo 
Prace, Lonpon. 
DIRECTORS, 


| Colonel Sir Frederic Smith, M.P., K.H., F.R.S., R.E., Chairman. 


James Frederick Nugent Daniell, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 
Admiral of the Fleet, the Right | Lieut.-Gen. Arnold, K.H., K.C. 
Hon. Sir G. Cockburn, G.C.B. | Archibald Hair, Esq., M.D. 
General Sir Thomas Bradford, Captain William Lancey, R.E. 
G.C.B., G.C.H. Wm. Chard, Esq., Navy Agent. 
Lieut.-Gencral Sir Hew D. Ross,, Wilbraham Taylor, Esq. 
K.C.B., Deputy Adjutant-Ge- | Major-Gen. SirJohn Rolt,K.C.B. 
neral Royal Artillery. | Major F.S. Sotheby,C.B.,E.1.C.8. 
Capt. Sir Geo. Back, R.N., F.R.S. | Licut..Gen. Sir G. Pollock,G.C.B. 
Lieut.-Gen. Taylor,C.B.,E.1.C.S.| Captain William Cuppage, R.N. 
Lieut.-Gen. Edw. Wynyard, C.B.! Captain Michael Quin, R.N. 
BankERS—Messrs, Coutts and Co., 59, Strand. 
Puysician—Robert Lee, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., 4, Savile Row. 
CovunseL—J. Measure, Esq., 4, Serle Street, Lincoln’s-Inn- Fields. 
Soricirors—Messrs. Garrard and James, 13, Suffolk Street, 
Pall Mall East. 
Acrvary—John Finlaison, Esq., President of the Institute of 
Actuaries. 


ASSURANCES ARE GRANTED upon the lives of persons in 
every profession and station in life, and for every part of the 
world, with the exception of the Western Coast of Africa within 
the Tropics. 

The Rates of Premiums are constructed upon Sound Principles 
with reference to every Colony, and by paymentof a moderate 
addition to the Home Premium, in case ofincrease of risk, persons 
assured in this office may change from one climate to another, 
without forfeiting their Policies. 

Four-Firrus of the Prorirs are divided amongst the Assured. 
Table I. exhibits the necessary Premiums for the Assurance of 
£100 on a Single Life. 

! Annual Pre- Annual Pre- 
;}mium for the} mium for the 








Age. a Year. es, 5 ars, | Whole of Life, | whole of Life, 
without with 
| Profits. Profits. 

fa & £s. d. 28 1 22% 

15 014 9 | 016 6 : © a0 } 115 2 

20 Oi? 7 a. eS ae 1a 2 r 2 

25 oo |  -. = 118 7 | 2 4.4 

30 ; 1 4 4 ee 2 $11 2.9 

ao | + 8&4 110 6 210 6 | 216 6 

419 112 0 114 2 218 3 } . “ 6 

45 115 9 so 6 3 9 3 $15 7 

50 24 6 210 4 43 3 | 49 9 

55 216 | 33 4 5 010 H § 7 6 

60 311 0  * Sal 6 & 6 | 612 6 








JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETTELL, Seeretary. 
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4, MICAnS LIFE ASSURANCE 

oh: 50, Fleet Street, London. 
Incorporated by Charter of Queen Anne, a.p. 1706. 

DIRECTORS. 

George Baillie, Esq. George Ogle, Esq. 

The Hon. Frederick Byng. | Mark Beauchamp Peacock, Esq. 

Richard Holmes Coote, Esq. Charles Phillips, Esq. 

John Ebenezer Davis, Esq. John Round, Esq. 

George De Morgan, Esq. The Right Hon. Sir Edw. Ryan. 
William Everett, Esq. Theophs. Thompson, M.D., F.R.S. 
Tuysicran—Francis Boot, M.D., 24, Gower Street, Bedford Sq. 
Sorrerrorn—Charles Rivington, Esq., Fenchurch Buildings. 
Banxers—Messrs. Goslings and Sharpe, Fleet Street. 

This Society has now been established nearly a century and a 
half, and is the oldest institution for life assurance in existence. 
Its principles are essentially those of mutual assurance. Being a 
body corporate, the members are secured against all individual 
responsibility; while, as there is no proprietary body, every 
member participates in all the profits of the Society. 

Members at the time of admission have the option of two modes 
of assuring, viz. :—on the charter plan, by which the representa 
tive of the life assured is entitled, immediately upon the policy 
becoming a claim, to an addition of such amount as the premiums 
are found capable of assuring; or on the bonus plan, whereby the 
profits are added to the policies every seventh year, and may be 
applied either to the reduction of the annual premiums or surren- 
dered for an immediate payment in money. 

Assurances are likewise granted without participation of profits 
at reduced rates of premium, and upon every contingency depend- 
ing on human life. 

Prospectuses and every information may be obtained at the 
office. HENRY THOS. THOMSON, Registrar. 








NATIONA L PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
+ for MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, ANNUITIES, ce. 
48, Gracechurch Street, London. 

Sameer Haruvnst Lecas, Esq., Chairman. 

Cranes Lvsnineron, FEsq., M.P., Deputy-Chairman. 
Consulting Actuary—Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R.S. 
EXTRACT FROM THE REPORT FOR 1851: 

‘Tn the vear ending the 20th November, 1851, 1231 Policies 
have been issued; the Annual Premiums on which amount to 
£18,498 &s. 6d. 

“ Since the establishment of the Tnstitution in December, 1835, 
13,729 Policies have been effected, and the Annual Income is 
£189,240 %s 

“The balance of receipts over the disbursements in 1851 is 
£114,623 3s. 9d.; and the Capital is now £738,492 1s. 4d." 

The next Quinquennial Division of Profits will be made up to 
the 20th November, 1852, and all who effect Assurances before 
that time will participate in the profits which may accrue to such 
policies. 

By a recent Act of Parliament the Directors are empowered to 
grant Loans to Members on the security of their Policies to the 
extent of their value. 

Members whose premiums fall due on the 1st July, are reminded 
that the saine must be paid within 30 days from that date 

The Directors’ Report for 1851 may be had on application at the 
Office, or of the Agents in the country 

June 20,1852. ~ JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary, 





JTNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
2 COMPANY, Estrantisnep spy Act or Parusament in 1834. 
8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON. 


HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 
Earl of Courtown. Viscount Falkland. 
Earl Leven and Melville. Tord Elphinstone. 
Earl of Norbury. Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 
Earl of Stair. | Wm. Campbell, Esq., of Til 
Earl Somers. lichewan, 
LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman—Cuarnirs Grauam, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman—Cuanies Downes, Esq. 
H. Blair Avarne, Esq. J. G. Henriques, Esq. 
EL. Boyd, Esq., Resident. | F.C. Maitland, Esq. 
Charles B. Curtis, Esq. William Railton, Esq. 
William Fairlie, Esq. PF. H. Thompson, Esq. 
Dd. Q. Henrigues, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq 


MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
Physician~—-Antucr H. Hassarr, Esq., M.D., 8, Bennett Street, 
St. James's. 
Surgeon—F. H. Tuomrson, Esq., 48, Berners Street. 
The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to December 31, 
1847, is as follows:— 








a Time Sum added Sum added Sum 
Assured. Asseved. to Policy in| to Policy in’ payable at 
IN41. | 1848 Death 
j ; & 6 6.1 s & & 7 S & 8 
5000 13 yrs. 10 mo. 683 6 8; 78710 O 6470 16 = 8 
*1000 7 years ee 157 10 0 157 la oO 
500 1 year eee Wl 5 S11 5 0 


* Exampie.—At the commencement of the year 1841 a person 
aged 30, took out a policy for £1000, the annual payment for which 
is £24 1s. Sd.; in 1847 he had paid in premiums £168 IIs, Sd.; but 
the profits being 24 per cent. per annum on the sum insured 
(which is £22 10s. per annum for each £1000) he had £157 10s 
added to the policy, almost as much as the premiums paid. 


The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, and 
only one-half need be paid for the first five vears when the insur 
ance is for life. Every information will be afforded on application 
to the Resident Director, 


6 Nee INVESTMENT of MONEY with the 

NATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVESTMENT ASSO- 
CIATION, which was established in May, 1844, secures equal 
advantages to the surplus Capital of the affluent, and the pro- 
vident Savings of the industrial classes of the community, and 
affords an opportunity for realizing the highest rate of interest 
yielded by first-class securities, in which alone the Funds are 
employed. 

Monies deposited with the Association, for Investment, are 
exempt from liabilitics on account of life contingencies, as well as 
the expenses of management, which are borne by the Life Depart. 
ment, in consideration of the business brought to it by investment 
transactions; therefore, Depositors enjoy the entire profits yielded 
by their Capital free from deduction of any kind—an advantage which 
no other Institution, either Public or Private, holds forth, or can afford, 
to its members. 

Interest or Dividend, is payable half-yearly, in January and 
July. 

CAPITAL STOCK, £100,000. 

The Capital Stock is altogether distinct and separate from the 
Depositors' Stock in the Investment Department. It constitutes, with 
the Premium Fund, a guarantee for the engagements of the Asso- 
ciation, and has been provided in order to render the security of 
the Assured complete, 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

This Department embraces a comprehensive and well-regulated 
system of Life Assurance, with many valuable and important im- 
provements. 

Full information and prospectuses may be obtained, on applica 
tion at the Head Office of the Association, or to the respective 
Agents throughout the United Kingdom. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Nartonar AssuRANCE AND INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
7, Sr. Maxtin's Prace, TRAFALGAR Square, 
LONDON. 


N.B.---Applications for Agencies may be made to the Managing 
Director. 





[HE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, REGEnNt’s 


PARK, are open to Visitors daily. The Collection now 
contains upwards of 1500 specimens: including two fine CHIM- 
PANZEES, the HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented by H.H. the Viceroy 
of Egypt, ELEPHANTS, RILINOCEROS, GIRAFPES and 
YOUNG, LEUCORYX and YOUNG, ELANDS, BONTEBOKS, 
CAMELS, ZEBRAS, LIONS, TIGERS, JAGUARS, BEARS, 
OSTRICHES, and the APTERYX presented by the Lieutenant 
Governor of New Zealand All Visitors are now admitted to 
Mr. Gould’s Collection of Humming Birds, without any extra 
charge.—The Band of the First Life Guards will perform, by 
permission of Col. Hall, on every SATURDAY, at Four o'Clock, 


until further notice. s 
Admission, ls.; on MONDAYS, 6d. 


OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTHEN- 
° WARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREET 
only. The premises are the most extensive in London, and con- 
tain an ample assortment of every description of goods of the first 
manufacturers. A great variety of dinner services at four guineas 


each, cash.—250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 





CLEAR COMPLEXION. — GODFREY’S 
va EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS is strongly recom- 
mended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving 
the SKIN, and giving ita blooming and charming appearance, 
being at once a most fragrant perfume and delightful cosmetic. 
It will completely remove Tan, Sun-burn, Redness, &c., and by its 
balsamic and healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and 
free from dryness, scurf, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, 
or eruption “ and by continuing its use only for a short time, the 
skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion 
perfectly clear and beautiful —Sold in bottles, price 2s. 9d., with 
directions for using it, by all Medicine Vendors and Pecfumers. 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS FOR THE YOUNG, 
PUBLISHED BY VARTY AND OWEN, 
EDUCATIONAL DEPOSITORY, 31, STRAND, LONDON 


VARTY’S COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE. | Vogel’s New Illustrated pire: 


Maps, beautifully Coloured. 
A SERIES OF FIFTY-TWO NEW COLOURED PRINTS TO AID SCRIPTURAL INSTRUCTION. | Plate 1—Comparative View of th: 


Earth, on which are ex} 








principal Mountains of t 


’ ‘ > - % iibited the ‘ n - 
Selected in part, by the Author of ‘‘ Lessons on Objects. of the growth of Plants, the d istribution of ed nr 
*R >x -EReTY F = , . and the greatest heizhts of the habitable + rt mimais 
FROM ORIGINAL DESIGNS MADE EXPRESSLY FOR THIS WORK. Earth, above the Sea. vabitable perts of the 
ama aa gage II. ~~ View of the comparative Lengths of the pri 
ivers, Lakes, and Fall of Rivers oe 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. tt tae BONER Gecdented ob te Devan okt 
**& valuable help in home education.” | “ Well adapted to assist in conveying to the mind, at a tender 1V.—Europe, beautifully illustrated with numerous ér - 
“Admirably adapted for the purpose of instructing the young. | age, scriptaral truths and precepts through the medium of sight. ings, exhibiting—the Races of Man, Animals ws dra 
They are suitable cither for schools or for private families.’ | This work is far superior to anything of the kind ever attempted &c., in their geographical distrit ution aaa 
in Bible illustration.” V.—Asia, ditto, ditt 
The Fifty-two Prints coloured, in 1 vol., half-bound morocco, £2 18s.; in 2 vols., £3 4s.; in a paper wrapper, £2 12s. Single Prints, wat Mica, sat ditto, ditto 
ls. 6d. coloured. In plain oak frame, £3; rosewood and gold frame, and glass, £3 63. Size of the Prints, 124 in. by 10}. vie orth America, aitto, ditto. 
ce VIII. —South America, ditto, ditt 
= os IX.—Oceanica, ditto, litto 


CHRONOLOGICAL PICTURES OF ENGLISH HISTORY, | ~"Fercaies of bales Petones Wi sate iustrated with 
FROM THE ANCIENT BRITONS TO QUEEN VICTORIA. ig cnnp spendgenin ge 


These Maps are sold separately at 6d. each. 
DESIGNED AND LITHOGRAPHED BY JOHN GILBERT. Christ an Example for the Young. 


In Eight Parts. Every Part contains Five Plates, with Facsimiles of the Autographs of the Sovercigns and most distinguished Iilustrated by 55 Engravings on til 
characters, accompanied with Tabular Sheets of Letterpress, carefaliy compiled. Each Plate illustrates a Reign. | Chronology of our Lord’s Life and Mii list ry Ww ith a i 

“ This work makes us aware that artistic talent of uo ordinary * No work that has hitherto appeared to aid the study of British | Bound, cloth lettered. Third Edition. Price 7s. 6d 
kind is engaged.” history can Compare with it. . 

“One of the best helps to the study of English history we have “The pictures are on a large scale, and the taste displayed is Hand Atlas for Bible Readers. By 
seen.” sure to secure success.” : : E. HUGiLEsS. New Edition, with very considerable additions 

“ The spirit given to the sketches, and the striking impression “An clegant mode of insinuating a knowledge of English his Price 2s. €d., cloth lettered 
which this graphic painting produces upon all minds, bat cope tory 
cially the young, need not be indicated.’ * The tabular sheets embrace much valuable infomnation.’ Varty’ Ss Early Lessons in Geography. 

Price, complete in One Vol. imperial folio, half bound morocco, gilt tops, £3 13s. 6d.; or in Fight Parts, each Part 7s. éd. 


Tn 14 Lessons, on 7 large cards, in very bold type. Price 2s. 


A Large Physical Map of the World. 


In One Volume, folio, exhibitieg nearly Sixty Animals, in upwards of 200 coloured Illustrations, half-bound Showing its various Physical Features and Phenomena. Cloth 
in morocco, and lettered, £2 2s. and roller, coloured, £1 Is.; varnished, £1 ss. Size, 5 ft. éis 


VARTY’S GRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANIMALS. pf 


A Large Physical Map of Europe. 
SHOWING THEIR UTILITY TO MAN, IN THEIR SERVICES DURING LIFE 


Exhibiting its Physical Features, &c. Coloured. Cloth aud 


beautifully tinted. In a serial seam franc, with glass, £3 Iss. 


~ ; . . & ar ‘ e . a, Eton & Hi . in 
AND USES AFTER DEATH. roller, 1Ss.; varnished, £1 4 ize, 5 ft. by 4 ft. 4 ii 
The size of the Prints is 15 inches by 12. Single Prints may be had. | Physical Earth, in Hemispheres. 
To present accurate drawings and pleasing pictures is notthe study. The design is to show the Utility of Mdaimals to Man, both Without the tines of latitude and longitude, or any nam sof 
only nor primary object of this work, but rather to impart Iessous — in their services during life and in their uses after death ; and to Piaces. Size, 3 ft. 4 in. by 2 ft. 10in., on cloth aud roller, 16 
of practical importance and dniiy application in an attractive deduce results calculated to excite interest and admiration, and | 
form, and to open upa subject which, judiciousty applicd, is cal evince the Wisdom and Goodness of God in the subsistence. com- A Large Now Map of the World. 
culated to prove to the young a most interesting and instructive fort, and social advancement of his creature MAN Showing its Civil Divisions, and other rseful infon 
eae lia Hemispheres Cloth and roller, 16s. Size, aft ‘is 


V ARTY AND COvUS 3 ft. 3in. 
| d—Middl 
SELECT SERIES OF DOMESTIC AND WILD ANIMALS. ears on aby th coon tn 


Sheets. Map T. Engla Land, Anglo-Saxon Period, from 4 


In Thirty-six carefully coloured Phites. Size, 12 inches by 9. Price £1 4s. 450 to a.p. 1066. Map II. England, Anglo-Norman Pe iw 
- ao - tan i 3. 56 a cloth and 
The selection of Animals haa been limited to those which are moat known and best adapted to elicit inquiry from the young, from a.p. 1066 to a.v. 1485. Price, in Sheets, On a 


aud afford scope for instrocticn and application ihe set of Outlines for Drawing, Ys. roller, 8s. 


hild’ ircle of K ledge. By 
THE ANIMAL KINGDOM AT ONE VIEW. Tae eS oe eae 


Common and Uscful Subjects, for Domestic aud Pubs 
° ° . . rarer yrea . > , " . 7 a So v tradations. 
CLEARLY EXHIBITING THE RELATIVE SIZES OF ANIMALS TO MAN, AND THEIR COMPARATIVE ee ee ¢ of supplying 
These Lessons are compos¢¢ r > purpom & ere 
SIZES WITH EACH OTHER. information on subjects which possess an immediate ofr 
ARRANGED IN DIVISIONS, ORDERS, &., ACCORDING TO THE METHOD OF BARON CUVIER. tive interest fur the youngest child. They are —- 
. 3 % style which will ensure attention, and whi B comes o 
Carefully and Beautifully Coloured after Mature. the range of observation and the earliest development 
z t atellectual faculties. ; ceil 
This work is cminently calculated iw facilitate elomentary in from nature on a scale laid down on each print—MAN being given The ( eae of Knowledge is published both ia Rooks s5¢ 
struction in Natural History. In the absence of living animals, as the standard of measurement; by which means not only the Tablet Lessons, with large type. 


correct representations of their forms and compcirative sizes must trae comparative size of cach animal is shown, and the natural 


be considered a desirable attainment. This object is effected in size correctly ascertained, but the erroneous impressions which Graduated Scripture Lessons, by. ¢. 


the present publication, which furnishes a most correct,simple,  chiluren are so apt to receive from representations of animal life, Bak from Genesis to Malachi, according t& 
j 5 = & 
and attractive methed of cultivating the study of the Animal in whi he no Comparative standard is preserved, are citirely bE ; aa "In Tht > G _ adation Price, Gradation 1 
, ‘ 8. < ec, ic 
Kingdom. Its peculiar features are, that the Animals are drawn removed vent n Three G 


lation II., ls.—Gradation III, ls. 6d 
On Pour Imperial Sheets, 30 inches by 22, in sheets beautifully coloured, with a Key, £1 5s. 6d See . 


The Bible Class Book, by C. oe 


“tied " Seeo ‘ ‘ ) , ry No tes, Poems oa & 
S&-cond Edition. Reund in cloth, demy I2mo econd Edition. Iniperial Svo, bound In cloth, 5a. 62. Vith upwards of 3000 Explinat cb he t pasar aod 
jects of the Lessons and Chi a ul, Geograp 


COMPARATIVE PHYSICAL Vogel’s Tilustrated Atlas of Political General Indexes... Price 4s. 6d., cloth lettered 
GEOGRAPHY > Maps and Denne Fiabellishea Suir caepanae an Mone “sn Educational Maps ar ty’ Cheap 


dred Engraviags of the Races of Man, Animals, Plants, & 


* a-0n- 


Series), Coloured, and mounted on cioth and re: 


OR, THE EARTH IN RELATION To MAN hy De. KARL VOGEL, Director of Schools, Berlin. With THE WORLD (Mereator’s). 128 
ACCORDING TO THE PRINCIPLES LAID DOWN BY KARL RITTER, Doscriptive Letter-press, by the Editor cf the “ University THE , uo ' “y ae Se lis 
HUMBOLDT, STETPENS, PLIF, BEAUMONT, Bre | Atlas of the Middle Ages,” & ’ THE BRITISH ISI ANDS (Once M&j 
. . ’ > i ' — ‘ wurneys srael 
With Fice illustratice Coloured Maps and Plates. EUrope ....eeceeeeeeeeers GS] Liye Jour nt _—— 
BY ARNOLD GUYOT, peo Se eGeesesesancansetese ee. | Heathen coseem 
Protease of Physical Geography and Wistory, at Neufchatel. | An Easy Introduction to the Study of | america 2.2.0.0. és. | Jewish Palestine in Twos 
a the Animal Kingdom. Price, in cloth, 4s. 6d Australia and New Z alaud 6s — —- tm ft Ti: f 
ILLUSTRATED OUTLINE MAPS England «0. .eeeesserere ee Se ee 
Bentland 2. cccceccescveces . is r 1. Vorages& Tra vets 
TO THE ILLUSTRATED ATLAS, BY DR. VOGEI T} Ireland ......ccc.seeeeee- 68. St. Paul'sVoyagesS te 
16 Treasury Harmon Ind veresserers | Jerusalem, the City of Oe 
Seven Maps, cach beautifully embellished with a Border, exhibit vangclists, } ard ripture Ilust f ol ed Four Re men Eunpire enokwiewes 7s . 
ing the Animals, Plants, &c., according to their geographical te ical Reflections, Notices. &e B ‘sag » Maps to correspond 
distribation. Imperial 4t0, in a cover, 30. the ort : —- - ections, Geographical Nu +, &c. Bound, cloth. Outline ° fap + ea t 


ls. Gd. each, plain; 2s. coloured 


VARTY AND OWEN, EDUCATIONAL DEPOSITORY, YORK HOUSE, 31, STRAND, LONDON. 
A Detailed Catalogue of these Works, Maps, and Apparatus, may be had on aj ool A liberal Discount to Schools. 
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